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Putting Human Relations in the 
Classroom 


by Kenneth O. Warner, Executive Assistant to the Commissione, 
N OT LONG AGO I read an article in a medical journal that hag 


some magnificent pointers adaptable for teachers. Dr. Alay 
Gregg, Director of The Medical Sciences Division, Rockefeller Foyp. 
dation, indicated regretfully that a significant number of our doctor 
are trained to regard their patients as so many scientific “cases”; jug 
so many sets of bones or tissues or organs, perhaps, that exist as com. 
plete entities in themselves—quite apart from any such thing 4 
personality—to be treated by intellectual formulations of biochem. 
istry, or by the scalpel, or by machine. “In neither time nor budget 
does any medical school of my acquaintance reflect as yet the im. 
portance of psychological medicine to the work of the physician? 
writes Dr. Gregg. 
As I heard another doctor put it, “We can so easily forget that the 
doctor-patient relationship may be a specific medicine in itself? 
And it is perfectly true that the doctor who ignores the cogent psy. 
chological overtones involved in disease is not the doctor who can 
give us all we want or need in illness. Something is missing. I think 
of it as a humanized dimension. 
It may also be missing in teacher education and in the teacher. 
pupil relationship. The educational needs of boys and girls cer. 
tainly lie beyond what syntax and logarithms have to offer. 


Syllabus Versus Bill and Pete and Mary 

It is a good idea for us teachers to remind ourselves every morning, 
as regularly as we drink our breakfast coffee, that all the knowledge 
this side of heaven is pretty barren stuff if it is doled out without 
humanity. As I see it, a teacher may be able to quote yard lengths 
of esoteric methodology and not be able to teach. 

What if the teacher hews to a syllabus, does exact a quota of 10 
problems daily from Bill and Pete and Mary in order not to fall 
behind the pace set by the syllabus? Is she teaching for the syllabus 
or for Bill and Pete and Mary? 

Wouldn’t it be better teaching to ventilate that syllabus with the 
breath of humanity? A little natural recognition that every student 
who troops into class brings his own cargo of human problems with 
him? A consuming case of puppy love, perhaps, or a family prob- 








lem, or an anxious question, or a tempting daydream, or a timid hope! 
Surely any teacher who is interested in her students as people respects 
what goes on in a child’s mind. 

Teachers, not one whit less than doctors, must observe and praq 
tice the principles of human relations before they can meet the need 
of those they serve. Moreover, teachers have a stunning advantage 
that no other profession on earth can match: they can also teach 
the art of human relations. 

Such a subject will not yield to any such accommodating 1-2-3 
pattern as arithmetic. But, paradoxically, it may nevertheless be 
easier to put across fully and positively. Why? Because practi- 
cally every minute of every class hour teachers have a constant 
method for instructing boys and girls in how to behave toward 
others. That method is example. Example is more powerful than 
precept, and far more powerful than words. 

Teaching the Art of Living 

Let’s consider a teacher whose work I know well. She really ap- 

preciates to the fullest the total personalities of the varied human- 


(Turn to page 5) 
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Educators attending conference on Zeal for American Democracy program discuss urgent need to strengthen Americ 





an democracy through the schools and colleges. 


National Conference on Zeal 
for American Democracy 


by Edwin H. Miner, Associate Commissioner 


T A CONFERENCE on the Zeal 
A for American De mocracy Program, 
called by the U. S. Office of Education 
in Washington, D. C., on March 9-10, 
9° leading educators from various parts 
of the United States met to discuss the 
urgent need for alerting Americans to 
the developing world crisis and helping 
strengthening American 
the and 


meet it by 


democracy through schools 
colleges. 
In a vigorous resolution that calls 


upon American schools and colleges to 


Vumber 8 


Volume 30, 


devote immediate and increased atten- 
tion to developing zeal for American 
democracy, the Conference urged spe- 
cific steps to assure the fullest possible 
understanding by students and other 
citizens of the threats of totali- 
tariahism : 

Whereas, American democracy is a 
way of life which respects more than 
any other the sanctity of the individual, 
contains the potential for ever increas- 
ing self-improvement and, in the long 
run, best serves all mankind; 


Whereas, universal education de- 
signed to attain the goals of American 
democracy is essential for the complex 
development of democratic behavior in 
every individual; 

Whereas, the increasing tensions in 
world affairs create an urgent need for 
alertness by Americans to a possible 
crisis; 

Whereas, an appropriation 
made by Congress, the United States 
Office of Education has inaugurated a 
movement to strengthen American 


under 


3 






















democracy in and through the schools 
and colleges of the land; 

Whereas, the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education has requested the 
schools to broaden democratic under- 
standings, deepen democratic loyalties, 
and help fashion democratic habits of 
thought, feeling, and conduct, so that 
American citizens may play a decisive 
and positive part in reversing the un- 
democratic trend in world affairs; 

Whereas, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers has in two 
statements urged its members in their 
respective States to create a climate of 
opinion which will encourage teachers 
to strengthen their teaching of democ- 
racy and to present facts about totali- 
tarianism so that all may see clearly its 
purpose and efforts to subvert all 
American freedoms; 

Whereas, the National Council for 
the Social Studies has pledged itself to 
continue to devote leadership to fur- 
thering education in this country for 
peace and world understanding; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this 
Conference on Zeal for American De- 
mocracy : 

A. Recommend to American schools 
-and colleges that they devote 
attention to planning and implementing 
the long-range program of developing 
zeal for American democracy by: 


greater 


1. Teaching the meaning of democ- 
racy—both its simple basic concepts and 
\heir implications for all segments of 
American life. 

2. Strengthening basic loyalty to and 
trust of fellow citizens to an extent that 
the courage, vitality, and unity of 
American democracy will grow and en- 
dure and withstand all 
divide our people. 

8. Educating students to such a high 
sense of civic duty that they will feel 


attempts to 


that public service is an honorable obli- 
gation of the democratic citizen and 
that they will choose representatives 
who are responsible and worthy of their 
faith. 

4. Fostering the creative spirit of 
democracy in people’s lives, so that 
wholesome personalities will be devel- 
oped and the dignity and value of the 
individual human being will be exalted. 

dD. Teaching the basic skills and de 
veloping the individual powers and de- 
sirable social attitudes that an effective 


A 


participant in a democracy must have. 

6. Instilling a respect and constant 
search for truth. 

7. Developing grateful appreciation 
of the sacrifice and service given by men 
and women throughout our history, in 
the origins, development, and continu- 
ance of our democracy. 

B, Urge the 


immediate adoption, 
especially in upper elementary grades, 
secondary schools, and colleges, of the 
following specific steps to assure the 
fullest possible understanding by stu- 
dents and other citizens of the implica- 
tions of the developing world crisis and 
of the need for strengthening American 
democracy : 

1. Stimulate 


to think out 


the 
of 


democracy, and classes and school sys- 


student in 
his definition 


every 


school 


tems to work together on jointly ac- 
cepted definitions; and then to evaluate 
the practice of democracy in the light 
of the understanding expressed. 

2. Adapt current classroom programs 
to teach understandings about threats 
to our democracy and world peace. The 
social studies and the communication 
arts subjects especially lend themselves 
to such efforts. 

3. Institute frequent assembly pro- 
grams to inform students of the develop- 
ment of world events. (Map talks are 
particularly helpful.) 

4. Introduce units of study. showing 
how undemocratic forces endeavor to 
infiltrate American institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

5. Appoint a member of the faculty, 
preferably alert 
teacher, to correlate the activities of the 


an social studies 
school program to develop zeal for 
American democracy. 

6. Provide concrete and_ practical 
ways to practice democracy in the 
school—both in class and in out-of-class 
activities—so that students and teachers 
may put into daily use what they learn 
about democratic concepts and values. 

7. Encourage the widespread use in 
schools and colleges of daily, weekly, 
and monthly newspapers and maga- 
zines, especially periodicals designed for 
classroom use. 

8. Utilize radio programs on current 
events in classroom work. 

9. Plan 1948 


CC mnecerned 


commencement pro- 


grams with strengthening 


American democracy. 


10. Cooperate with local organiza. 


tions and use all possible community re. 
sources to vitalize school and adu 
programs. 

11. Stimulate local, State, and re. 
gional conferences being held during 
1948 by both lay and professional] or. 
ganizations to include in their plang 
and of the 


world crisis and how American democ. 


programs consideration 


racy can meet it. 


Conference Members 

Persons attending the Conference 
included State school officers, teachers 
and administrators from elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and representatives from the 
U. S. Army Education Branch, T, I, 
& E. Division, and the National Student 


Association. The list follows: 


JOHN ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego High 
School and Dean of Junior College, San 
Diego, Calif. 


ErtA Rose BatiLey, Principal, Maury Elemen- 
tary School, Richmond, ‘Va. 


JOHN BossHART, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J. 


RUSSELL CooPEeR, Assistant Dean, Junior Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


BurGIN E. Dossetr, State Commissioner of 


Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


Coordinator 
School, Hins- 


CLIFFORD DURMAN, Curriculum 
and Principal, Junior High 


dale, Ill. 


Lr. Cot. HArry ECKHoFr, Army Education 
sranch, Troop Information and Education 
Division, War Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


Department Special 


W. FRANcIS ENGLISH, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 


CLYDE A, ERWIN, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., 


JAMES HANLEY, Superintendent of Schools, 


Providence, R. I. 

MERRILL HARTSHORNE, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 


EARL T, HAWKINS, President, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. 


CLYDE Hissona, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 


RicHARD B. KENNAN, Secretary, National Com- 
mission for the Democracy 
Through Education, National Education As- 


Defense of 


‘ 


sociation, Washington, D. C. 
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McManus, Assistant Direc- 
of Education, National 
Conference, Washington, 


Rev. WILLIAM EF 
tor, Department 
Catholic Welfare 


p. C. (represented by delegate). 
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President, U. S. National 
Madison, Wis. 


WILLIAM B 


Student 


of History, 


Wii (MS, 
Alabama, University, Ala. 


CLANTON Professor 


University of 


Strengthening American Democracy 
The highlight of the opening session 
of the Conference was a talk by Reuben 
H. Markham, staff correspondent on for 
elon aflairs of the Christian 
Monitor. He discussed “Is 
a Threat to American Life,” 
methods of infil- 
of Balkan 


Sci. Vice 

Commu- 
nism and 
described Communist 
tration and taking-over 
states. 


John W. Studebaker. U 


sioner of Education, explained the pur 


S. Commis- 


pose of the Conference and asked Con- 
ference members for advice and assist- 
ance on the program for strengthening 
American democracy in schools ancl 
colleges, 

The Conference spent three half-day 
the Office of 


Education can implement its program. 


sessions discussing how 
It advised in detail on specific materials 
and aids to be fostered or prepared by 
the Office to offer to schools and colleges 
for use in planning programs for 
democratic education. 

The the 


spread awareness of representative edu- 


Conference revealed wide- 
cators of the urgent need for extending 
programs for strengthening democracy. 
The pract 1¢ al guidance by these people 
engaged in education at all levels will 
make it possible for the Office of Educa- 
tion to 
needs of the schools and colleges of the 


Nation. 


ear its program to meet the 
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Human Relations 


(From page 2) 


ity—some forty-odd adolescents—sit- 
ting in front of her 6 hours a day. She 
has an instinct for sizing up youngsters 
as whole individuals because she likes 
them. This teacher would never see her 
group as so many “pupils,” so many con- 
tainers equal to holding so much know!l- 
Nor likely to 
pounce on a recalcitrant student with a 
If Mary fell 


asleep in the middle of history class, 


edge. would she be 


shallow moral judgment. 


this teacher would want to know why. 
Did Mary have to “baby sit” late last 
night to earn a dollar? Or was her 
mother ill during the night? Or did 
Mary have to get up too early and help 
(How easy it 


with the family wash ? 
would be simply to say that Mary is 
“lazy” or “bad.”) 

The same goes for Al. Suppose that 
Al, for no apparent reason at all, is sud- 
denly, He 
blushes miserably and after class he 
gut then he was impu- 
dent. Why? The teacher for 
the explanation. Is Al still smarting 
from something that happened before 
Is he striking 
10 
because his father rebuked 
? Could resent- 


surprisingly, impudent. 
apologizes. 


seeks 


class, perhaps at home 
out blindly and over-reacting at 
a. m., Say, 
him severely at 8 a. m. 
ment be contained only so long before 
somebody caught the full brunt of it? 

The teacher who recognizes entirely 
inappropriate behavior for what it is, 
and who helps her students to under- 
stand their own confusion, is helping to 
condition their behavior. In 
short, she is teaching them the art of 


social 


living: and, if she has to, she'll “neglect” 
her syllabus in order to do it. 


Oversimplification? Of Course 
Actually, of course, since the learning 
process stalls or breaks down completely 
when children are emotionally unpre- 
pared or the 
gives priority to personal problems is 


disturbed, teacher who 
doing the single most efficient ‘thing a 
We all know that chil- 
dren who are not ready to learn at the 
same time that a subject is ready to be 
taught can be dishearteningly quick 
about rejecting our efforts. On the 
other hand, we also know—if only we 
remember it every morning with that 
cup of coffee—that if we just take the 


teacher can do. 





time to help orient them emotionally 
and help them resolve their emotional 
disturbances, they will reward us with 
a high tribute: they will learn much 
faster, and better, in the long run. 
Have I oversimplified? Of course I 
In discussing such an emotional 
utopia, children literally 
free to learn, I am aware that I have not 
acknowledged the many obstacles and 


have. 


where are 


frustrations our Nation’s teachers are 
up against today. Taking time out for 
helping 50 children—or 200 children— 
untie their knots may at 
times be an utter impossibility. Fur- 
ther, certain problems may be far too 
complicated for to handle. 
Teachers are not psychiatrists, and it 


emotional 


teachers 


would be exceedingly dangerous for 
them to try to be. We must be sure, in 
discussing children’s emotional prob- 
lems, that we are referring to the com- 
mon garden variety that flourishes with 
the typical child in the typical group. 
Not problem children, mind you-—but 
Those, I am 
convinced, we can do something about 
perpetually by a matter of our attitude 
and as often as we can humanly man- 


children with problems. 


age by direct personal cooperation and 
understanding. 


No More Important Question 
Than Human Relations 


I have said that knowledge without 
Now let me say 
further that it may be worse than use- 


humanity is barren. 


The whole world is still shattered 
because knowledge without humanity 
Not 


one of us needs to be told that a world 


less. 
may also be wantonly dangerous. 


which esteems technology more than it 
esteems humanity may have brought it- 
self to the very brink of self-destruction. 
There can be no more important ques- 
tion asked of our teachers today than 
questions having to do with human 
relations. 

In practicing the art of human rela- 
tions teachers are holding up exemplary 
attitudes of being against quick moral 
judgments and for understanding; of 
being against steely impersonality and 
for trusting relationships; of being 
against passive resistance and for hu- 
mane and cooperative living. To my 
way of thinking, there you have the 
proper kind of humanized dimension 
held up to the group in an unmistak- 
ably positive way. 














Administration of School Health Services 


by Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., Chief, Administration of School and College Health Services 





EPEATEDLY the question is raised 
as to which trend the administra- 
tion of school health work is taking—is 


it toward the health departments or 


toward boards of education? <A short 
review of the literature may not show 
any marked trend one way or the other 
but does show an encouraging increase 
in interest in health by both 
school and health authorities, particu 
larly by the latter. 

The medical and dental professions, 


school 


school authorities, health departments, 
and other official and nonofficial agencies 
such as Parent Teachers’ Associations 
have been working in joint committees 
and in other ways to bring about closer 
coordination of the school health pro- 
gram with the community 
health program and with resulting im 
provement of both—certainly a desir 
able “trend.” 


genera! 


Historical Development 

In discussing the history of the schoo] 
health Keene ! “Tn 
practically all foreign countries it” (the 
administration of school health 
ices) “rests in the national board of edu 
cation, and always hasso rested. In the 
United States, whereas the work was 
started as a board of health activity, it 
has gradually become, because of the 
broadening scope and because of the bet 
ter organization of those in control of 
the schools, a board of education func 
tion, so that at the present time the vast 
majority of the communities carry on 
this activity under the board of educa 
tion.” 


program, states, 


serv 


Legal Responsibility 

Twenty-six States had laws on school 
medical inspection or health service in 
1915.2, The responsibility for adminis- 
tration was placed on school authorities 
in 18 States, on health authorities in 2 


School Child Keene, 
Mifflin Com 


1 Physical Welfare of the 
Charles H., M. D., Boston, 
pany, 1929. 

2U. S. Office of Education 
missioner of Education for 
U. S. Government Printing Office 


Houghton 
Report of the Com 
1915 Washington, 
1915, p. 419 


In 5 States 
No 


statement is made as to whether this is 


States, on either in 1 State. 


the responsibility was not stated. 


State or local responsibility. 


Legal Responsibility—State 
Administration 


World War I gave impetus to the 
school health legislation and by 1920, 
thirty-nine States had laws making 
mandatory or permissive school health 
services, 

Information is available to indicate 
where the responsibility has been placed 


from 1920 to 1945 in State and local 
levels. Table I gives the State author- 


itv shown by various studies since 1920. 


Table 1.—Responsibility for administra- 
tion of school health service by num- 
ber of States in specified years 


Department responsible 1920 1934 2 1941 1946 4 
1 2 3 4 5 
Educa 1! 12 1] 1! 
Health 6 1] s s 
Joint gq i) 11 13 
t stated 13 16 17 } 
Educa welfare 1 ] 
3Y 4s 48 
U.S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Educatior 


1920-1922. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office 
p. 163. 

of Education. State-Wide Trends in School 
Physical Education By James F. Rogers 


S. Government Printing Office, 1934. p. 14 


2U. 8S. Office 
FIygiene and 
Washington, 1 

U.S. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in Scho 
Flygiene and Physical Education. By Jame Roge 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1941 p.12 


‘U.8. Office of Education State Administration of Schot 
Flealth, Physical Education and Recreation. By Frank S. 
Stafford. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office 
1947. p. 22, Bulletin 1947, No. 13. 

State ithority, especially as regards the department of 
health, is seldom more than that of preparing blanks for 
xaml t 
No particular trend toward one or 


the other authority is shown by this 
table. 


Legal Responsibility— 
Local Administration 


A summary of the legal authority for 
local administration in the States in the 
past 28 years is shown in table IT. 

Certainly the overwhelming number 
places the responsibility on the local 
schools to provide the health service. 





Table Il.—Local administration of schoo} 
health services by number of States 
for specified years 


Responsible authority 1920 ! 1934 2 1941 19464 
1 2 3 4 5 

Education 24 30 33 34 
Health --.. 4 7 $ 4 
Joint... $ l 2 2 
Either --. 2 1 l 
Not stated_-_--- 2 i) 7 4 
Health or joint l = 
Education or joint Bios t 
County court l ] l 
Education or health 

(varies with size ] 

Total 39 418 18 


46 


Biennial Survey of Education, 
Government Printing Office 


1U.S. Office of Education. 
1920-22. Washington, U. 8S. 
p. 163. 

2 U.S. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. By James F. Rogers. Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1934, p. 14. 

2U.8. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. By James F. Rogers. Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941, p. 12. 

“U.S. Office of Education. State Administration of Schod 
Flealth, Physical Education and Recreation. By Frank §, 
Stafford. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947 
p. 22. (Bulletin 1947, No, 13 


School Health Services in Cities 

The responsibility for the administra- 
tion of school health services in cities is 
shown in small, medium-sized, and large 
cities separately, in tables III, IV, 
and V. 


Table [ll_—Administration of school 
health services in cities from 10,000 to 
30,000 population for specified years, 
by percent. 


Responsible ager 1922 1930 2 1940 3 
1 4 3 4 
Education 77 76 75 
Health 12 16 9 
Toint 11.¢ R 16 
Private L2 2 . 
Not stated 
Education or health ar rivate ] 
Total A 99.9 100 100 
! Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and the Ameri 
can Medical Association, New York, 1922, p. 4. (This col- 
umn is limited to cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population.) 


S. Office of Education. School Health Activities in 1930. 


By James F. Rogers Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1931 Pamphlet No, 21 
3U.S, Office of Education. Health Services in City Schools. 


By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. 8. Government 


Printing Office, 1942. 


No particular trend is shown in the 
matter of administrative controls. 

There is a slight trend toward health 
department administration in the group 
of cities shown in table IV but the ad- 
still under 


boards of education. 


ministration is largely 
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ible 1V.—Administration of school 
health services in cities from 25,000 to 
100,000 population for specified 
years, by percent 
Responsible ager 1922! 19302 | 19403 
1 2 3 | 4 
Ss | = 
gducation 77 78 71 
Health 10 14 23 
ie 10 5 6 
) Joint - - 
of private 2 
es piucation, health and other 2 ae 
Not stated l ; 
Health and other 1 | 
Total. 100 100 100 
)! 
f 1Report of Joint ¢ mittee on Health Problems in Edu- 
stion of the National Education Association and the Amer- 
aaa jeaD Medical Association, New York, 1922, p. 4. 
10. S. Office of Educat School Health Activities in 
34 0. By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
4 ment Printing Office, 1931 Pamphlet No. 21.) (This col- 
2 gmn is limited to citie f 30,000 to 100,000 population.) 
I 10.8. Office of Educatior Health Services in City Schools. 
4 By James F Roger Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1942 rr column is limited to cities of 
9,000 to 100,000 populatior 
l 
lable V.—Administration of school 
health services in cities of 100,000 or 
more population for specified years, 
by percent 
ne Responsible authority 1922! 1930 2 1940 
1 2 3 4 
Education 51 60 70 
Health 27 26 20 
Joint 22 14 10 
1 Report of Joint Commit on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Associatior New York, 1922, p. 4. 
2U. 8S. Office Education. School Health Activities, in 
1980. By James F. Rogers Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931 (Pamphlet No. 21). 
U.S. Office of Health Services in City Schools 
hineto Government 


By James F. R I Washington, U. 8. 
Printing Office, 194 


The apparent trend toward education 
authority in 1940 may be partly ac- 
counted for by the addition in 1940 “to 
cities of the first class from the second, 
which in 1930 had a proportion of 78 
percent administered by the department 
of education.” 
Wheatley 


the 


summarizes the adminis- 





tration in cities of various sizes in 


the following table: 


Table Vi.—Responsibility for adminis- 
tration of school health service in 


urban communities, by population 
group ' 

Over 30,000 10,000 

100,000 99,999 29,999 

Resps ‘ “ e | « S| + 

Z |e |A|m |Z | me 

1 4 3 1 5 6 7 
Board of educatior 47 65 | 114 7 345 75 
Health department 22; 31 36 23 41 9 
Joint 3 4 “ 6 | 75 16 
1 Based on data contained in a study, “Present Status of 


School Health Service and the Necessity for Health-Depart- 
ment Participation,’’ presented at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Officers, Washington, 
D.C., April 12, 194! 
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Employment of Public Health 
Nurses by Various Agencies 


The trend in the employment of 
public health nurses by various agencies 
may be obtained from the following 
table prepared from tables by Heisler.* 


Table VIl.—Total number of nurses em- 
ployed for public health work in the 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
and responsible agency on January I, 
1942 and 1947 


Percent 


1g » agency 949 OAT 
Responsible agency 1942 1947 change 
1 2 = | 4 
Grand total ! 21,123 | 21, 449 +1.8 
State agencies __- 864 | 993 | +14.9 
Local official agencies 
Rural 4,971 4, 590 7.7 
Urban 5, 640 5, 928 +5.1 

Local boards of education 3, 913 4, 637 +18. 5 
Loca] nonofficial agencies 5, 590 5, 023 8.3 
Schools of nursing 2 102 
National agencies * and universi 

ties... 145 226 +55. 2 
Number of counties having no | | 

nurses engaged in full-time | 

public health work in rural 

areas 782 | 1,087 | +-39.0 
Number of incorporated cities 

and towns (population 10,000 | 

or more) having no nurses en- 

gaged in full-time public 

health work 32 18 —43.7 


! Exclusive of industrial nurses. 

2 Data available for 1946 and 1947. 

3 A considerable number of nurses employed by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross are engaged in activities that are not strictly 
public health nursing. 

The increase in nurses employed by 
local boards of education points to the 
popularity of the public health nursing 
program with administrators. 
While the combined total of public 
health nurses employed by rural and 
urban official agencies decreased 0.9 per- 
cent, the nurses employed by boards of 
education increased 18.5 percent. 

The school authorities have appar- 
eritly done a better job of recruiting 
public health nurses ° from 1942 to 1947 


school 


than have the other local official 
agencies. 


The serious shortage of public health 
nurses in rural areas is manifest from 
this table although the number of coun- 


3U. S. Office of Education. Health Services in 
City Schools. By James F. Rogers. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 

‘Wheatley, George M. The Physician and School 
Medical Services. New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, 236: 305-310, Feb. 27, 1947. 

5 Heisler, Anna. The 1946 Census of Public 
Health lublic Health Nursing, 38: 519 
522, October 1946. 

Heisler, Anna. 
Nurses. Public Health Nursing, 39: 
tober 1947. 

® School nursing is considered a branch of public 


Nurses 


The 1947 Census of Public Health 
503-505, Oc- 


health nursing in this article. 





ties having no nurses engaged in full- 
time public health work in rural areas 
decreased from 1946 to 1947. The 
shortage suggests the need for full-time 
local county health units and increases 
in salaries for nurses working in the 
rural areas. 


Financing School Health Programs 
The tendency for cooperation between 
the health departments and education 
departments is shown by the fact that 
some of the boards of education dele- 
gated the administration of the service 
to the health departments even when the 
financing was by the board of education 
or jointly with the health departments. 
The financing of the health services in 
cities is shown in the following table: 7 


Table Vill.—Agency responsible for 
financing school health services in 
cities with population from 10,000 to 
100,000 


Over 30,000- 10,000- 
100,000 99,999 | 29,999 
. ‘| . 
Financing agent - te os sie ~ oa 
eis/e/8/818 
5s i s =] D 3 5 
Zum 1 A, Z | a 
1 2 3 4 5 7 
Board of education 50 71 | 112 70 | 365 77 
Health department_. 18 25 35 21 32 7 
Joint 4 5 y 6 51 11 
County : 17 
Organizations 6 I 


Summary 

The administration and financing of 
the school health program is still over- 
whelmingly under education authority, 
especially on the local level, and shows 
no particular trend toward a change in 
administration. The increasing interest 
and cooperation of school and health 
authorities in the school health program 
and the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the “education departments 
should have * * * administrative 
responsibility for the conduct of all 
activities taking place in the schools, 
without regard to which agency operates 
the program of health examination serv- 
ices” ® augur well for a continuing im- 
provement of the health of our school 
children. 


T Rogers, op. cit. 

8 School Health Section Council, American Public 
Health Association. Principles for Consideration 
in Judging the Probable Effectiveness of Federal 
Legislation Designed To Improve the Health of. 
Children of School Age. New York, N. Y¥. (1790 
Broadway), Jan. 9, 1948. 
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WITH THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





INTERCHANGE PROGRAM WITH 
FRANCE UNDER WAY 


A small number of in the 
United States will have a national of 
France teaching French next fall if 
present plans are approved by govern- 
ments of the two countries. Advance 
agreement has already been reached by 
the Office’s Division of International 
Educational Relations and the French 
Cultural Attache in this country. 

The plan will be similar to that now 
in operation between the United States 
and Great Britain, providing an inter- 
change of teachers between the two 
countries. A teacher of French in this 
country will teach English in France 


schools 


in exchange for a teacher of English in 
France, who will teach French in the 
United States. For the year 1948-49, 
it is likely that the interchange will be 
limited to teachers on the senior high 
school and junior college levels. 

Since this year’s program must get 
under way within a short time, appli- 
cations should be made by May 15 to 
the chairman of the interchange pro- 
gram, Paul E. Smith, Division of In 
ternational Educational Relations, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Candidates will be screened by 
regional selection committees. Appl 
cations must indicate approval of the 
applicant’s superintendent. 

It is expected that the Government 
of France will assist in 
transportation by providing one-way 
passage from France. Other details 
may be obtained from Mr. Smith at the 
address given. 


FOREIGN MAIL AND MANY 
VISITORS 


Letters from students in Europe are 
currently arriving at the International 
Educational Relations Division at the 
rate of about 750 a week. Most of the 
letters come from Germany, Austria, 
and France. They are routed to stu- 
dents in this country who then carry on 
the correspondence directly. Prior to 
that, however, the letters are reviewed 


the costs of 


in order to be able to send them to stu- 
dents here of comparable ages and 
interests. 

The head of the social studies depart- 
ment in Okmulgee high school, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., for example, requested the 
names of 3,000 foreign students between 
the ages of 12 and 18. He wanted them 
for use at the first State-wide conven- 
tion of the high school UNESCO Com- 
mission recently held in that State. 

Madame E. Hatinguais is director of 
in Paris. She 
also directs an international center for 
She vis- 


ited this country to see our social studies 


demonstration schools 


foreign educators in France. 


program in action and to interview lead- 
ing educators here. She is one of the 
many \ isitors from other countries re- 
ceived by the International Educational 
Division recent 


Relations during 


months. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Edgar Fuller, State Commissioner 
of Education in New Hampshire for 
the past 2 years, has been appointed dli- 
of the School Administration 
Division. From 1942 to 1946 Dr. Fuller 
to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in de- 


rector 


was an educational consultant 
veloping a national program of aviation 
education. Previously he had been a 
lecturer on educational administration 
at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education; president of Gila 
Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona; and 
superintendent of schools in Virden, 
New Mexico. 

Undergraduate work, with a major in 
psychology, was taken by Dr. Fuller at 
Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona, 
and Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. He holdsaJ. D. degree in public 
law from the University of Chicago Law 
School, and an Ed. D. degree from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
His organization affiliations include the 
National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the New Hampshire Edu- 
cation Association, the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, Horace 
Mann League; and membership on the 


Executive and Legislative Comumittes: 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 


Willian iH. comes to the 
Higher Education Division as specialig 
For the past 9 


years he has been dean of the School of 


Conte Vi 
for junior colleges. 


Commerce, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. ; 
For nearly a decade prior to 1946, he 
was dean of Wright Branch, Chicago 
City Junior College. During the latter 
part of that period, however, he was on 
leave for service on War programs; first 


in the OPA regional office in Chicago, } 


then with the Navy Department, includ. 
ing work in instructor training. 

Mr. Conley received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Loyola Univer. 
sity. In addition to receiving a master’s 
degree also from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he has taken additional years 
of study at the latter institution. Mr, 
Conley has been active in professional 
associations of junior colleges including 
presidency of the North Central Couneil 
of Junior Colleges. 


ELECTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Jane Franseth, specialist for rural 
schools in the Division of Elementary 
Education, was reelected president of 
NEA’s Rural Education Department 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City. 

Galen Jones, director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
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the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Dr. Jones had com- 
pleted his term as president of the same 
organization. 


GUIDANCE STAFF PARTICIPATE 
Clifford Froehlich, specialist in guid- 
ance and personnel techniques, Voca- 
tional Division, was program chairman 
of the annual convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association held 
About 2.000 edu- 
cators attended the sessions which cov- 
ered the fields of counseling, placement, 
professional training and certification, 


recently in Chicago. 
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pecupational research, and administra- 
tion and super ision. 

Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance in the Voca- 
tional Division, addressed one of the 


sectional meetings on “Trends in Coun- 





celor Training.” 


OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 


LAST SUMMER the U. S. Office of 


Education determined to search out 





| heartening examples of teaching being 
done. At a 


teachers were beset by so much negative 


significantly time when 
news about their profession, it seemed 


Office of 


Education should help reclaim their 


appropriate that the U. S. 





prest ive. 

One realistic starting point certainly 
lay in seeking distinguished and happy 
and learning how they man- 
What their 

How did they 
gel along on salaries that were, in hun- 


teachers 


aged to be either. was 


personal philosophy ¢ 


dreds of communities, downright em- 
barrassing? Did they participate in 
community life, give leadership in those 
fields in which their training had quali- 
In short, what 
teachers like? 

qualities of 
and 


fied them to speak out ¢ 


were some of our best 
And, pertinently, 
character should 


schoo] administrators look for in their 


what 


communities 


teachers ? 


2 een). | fie J 


ew 
a thighs 





We wanted to know; the public 
wanted to know ; administrators wanted 
to know. 

With the assistance of various State 
departments of education, Frances V. 
Rummell served the Office of Educa- 
tion as talent scout and has been at work 
with magazine writers who are eager to 
develop the human interest stories she 
brought back from various sections of 
the country. In the pages of Scioon 
Lire the Oflice of Education will keep 
readers posted on the magazine articles 
that will appear from time to time as a 
result of this research. 

Watch out, for example, for Blake 
Clark’s article on Ruth Myers of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., an article appearing 
in the April Reader's Dige st. 

Also watch out for Frances V. Rum- 
mell’s general article on outstanding 
teachers, to appear in the June issue of 
ScHoou Lire. 


Family Life To Be Studied at 
White House Conference 


SPEAKING OF his experience with 
young German adults, Eduard C. Lin- 
deman, eminent American sociologist 
remarked recently that for the first time 
in his life he saw people without the 


a 


Dhvnd | 





mark of family on them—without feel- 
ings of sympathy, friendliness, and so- 
cial concern that we ordinarily expect 
family life to develop in people. 
Assuredly this phenomenon has not 
In the United 
us to 


been confined to Europe. 
States, too, events have forced 
focus attention on our basic social unit, 
the American family. “The 38 million 
families of the United States today are 
developing the personalities that will 
determine the fate of the larger national 
international societies of tomor- 
row.” This is the first sentence of the 
publication entitled, Zhe Place of the 
Family in American Life, by The Com- 
mittee on Family Life, chaired by Edna 
Noble White and Lawrence K. Frank. 
In consideration of this whole prob- 


and 


lem, a conference is scheduled under 
White House auspices, May 6-7-8. It 
is the National Conference on Family 
Life and is sponsored by 125 national 
organizations, among which are: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
American Council on Education, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, 
National Education Association, and 
others. At the invitation of President 
Truman, several sessions of the confer- 
ence will be held in the White House. 
Chairman of the national board of trus- 
tees is Eric A. Johnston. 





Home economics education workers from 26 States of the North Atlantic and Southern Regions at their recent conference in Washington, D. C., called by Edna 
Amidon, chief, Home Economics Education Service, Vocational Education Division. 
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Of particular interest to educators are 
several aspects of the planned program. 
One: The conference will analyze the 
importance of the family in a demo- 
cratic society; and the importance of 
preserving basic values in family living, 
even while the pattern 
dominantly rural, relatively fixed fam 
ily of past generations to the mobile, 
urban family of today—is changing. 
Two: It will examine the problems that 
face families today, especially those that 
threaten its further 
Three: It will formulate a program of 
action aimed at helping families to solve 
these problems. This program will con 
sist in turn of three parts: A statement 
of national policy or belief with respect 
to family life which may become the 
basis for future public action affecting 


from the pre 


disintegration. 


the American family ; recommendations 
for an educational program to be carried 


out through the schools and other 
agencies; and recommendations for 


needed services to families. 

Units of the Federal Security Agency, 
including the Office of Education, have 
assisted in preparation. A 
committee of the Office has been specifi 


progra m 


ally engaged in collecting statistics on 
education and family living. Members 
of this committee are: Nolan D. Pulliam 
(chairman), Muriel W. Brown, Emery 
M. Foster, Benjamin W. Frazier, Wal 
ter J. Greenleaf, Homer Kempfer, Edna 
Kraft, Simon O. Lesser, David Segel, 
and Don 8. Patterson. 
works under the general supervision 
of Associate Commissioner Edwin H. 
Miner. 

Beyond the work performed by this 
committee, Muriel and Bess 
Goodykoontz, director, Elementary 
Education Division, have served on the 
over-all Technical Advisory Committee 
for the conference. Other phases of 
program preparation with which the 
Office has been helping are: Summariz- 
ing of information about family life 
from research and other sources; and 
development of materials dealing with 
aspects of family life today—housing, 
health, education, recreation, and the 


like. 


The committee 


Brown 


Up Goes Population Curve 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
ning in 1953 will be even above the 
In 


begin 


large numbers already estimated. 


1947, for the first time in history, the 
number of babies born in the United 
States approached 4 million. The pres- 
ent estimate by the National Office of 
Vital Statistics of live births in con- 
tinental United States is over 3,900,000, 
including unregistered births. This is 
about 430,000 above the revised estimate 
of 3,470,000 for 1946. It is also the 
time, all since 1940, that the 
figure has gone above 3 million. 
Nursery schools and kindergartens 
will feel the effects of 1947’s 
number of births beginning in 1949, 


fourth 


record 


when Jast year’s children will be 2 years 
old. 

Provisional birth in 1947 
per 1,000 population, including 


rate was 


95.9 
armed forces overseas, compared with 
23.5 for 1946. The 1947 figure is the 
highest rate since 1915 when the birth- 
registration area was established. The 
rates for the last 4 months of 1947 were 
lower than the corresponding months of 
1946, indicating that the postwar peak 
has possibly been passed. The peak 
birth rate following World War I was 
reached in 1921, 3 years after the end 
of the war, at a rate of 24.2. 

births in 1947 are esti- 
mated at 3,720,000, nearly 200,000 less 


Registered 


than total estimated births including 
unregistered births. 


New Ad Series for School 


Improvement Campaign 
THE INFORMATION campaign on 


the need for improving school condi- 
tions received fresh impetus in late 
February when a new booklet of adver- 
tisements came off the press. The pub- 
lication, like the one issued last autumn, 
was prepared for the Citizens Federal 
Commmittee on Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education by the Advertising 
Council, a nonprofit organization rep- 
resenting every segment of the adver- 
tising business. Copies have now been 
mailed to thousands of business firms, 
advertising agencies, and newspapers. 

The booklet summarizes the support 
the information campaign has already 
from American business. 
Hundreds of firms have devoted adver- 


received 


tising space in newspapers and maga- 
zines or time on their radio programs to 
messages about school conditions. 


The document brings up to date gix 
of the advertisements in the origina) 
series and includes two new ads, Jy 
addition, it contains four smail “drop. 
in” ads, one of which is pictured here 


Two of these “drop-ins” and three of 
the larger ads are directed to young peo. 
ple and concentrate on the advantages 
of teaching as a career. 

Mats for reproducing the ads in the 
new series in newspapers are being made 
available by the Advertising Counejj 
without charge. Mats of the campaign 
symbol, in four different sizes, may also 
be ordered from the Council. It is be. 
lieved that the availability of mats wil] 
facilitate the task of securing support 


for the information program from local] 





advertisers, many of whom do not have 
facilities for preparing ads of this type 


themselves. 








= a 


THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION HAS 
NEED OF YOU! 


Literally hundréds of thousands of good 


will become available 


teaching positions 


during the next few years. They offer 
steady income, assured tenure, good vaca- 


tions, a chance for advancement 


If you like teaching—like helping to guide 
young people toward their best develop- 
and our cour 


ment—our schools try have 


need of your talent 


Look into the opportunities in this fine 


profession—today! 
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Yducators wishing to bring the book- 
let to the attention of business firms in 
their community can secure copies for 
this purpose by writing to the U. S. 
Office of Education or The Advertising 
Council, 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Mats of any of 
the ads may be obtained for use by 
firms, without charge from the Adver- 
tising Council. 
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Annual Meeting 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Curriculum 


for Supervi- 
son and Development, 
NEA, held its third annual independ- 
ent meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb- 
mary 15-18, 1948. Approximately 
1100 educators and laymen were in 
attendance. 

A full account of the proceedings of 
the conference will be available from 
the Association offices, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
for the year 1948-49 are: 


WALTER A. ANDERSON, Chairman of 


Department of 


President : 
the 
Supervision, School of Education, New York 


Administration and 





ave 


ype 


. 








University 


First Vice President: BEss GooDYKOONTZ, 


Director, 
tion, U. § 


Division of Elementary Educa- 


Office of Education 


Second Vice President: RuTH CUNNINGHAM, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


JENNIE WAHLERT, Principal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Field Secretary: 


Jackson School, 


PRUDENC! Bostwick, Supervisor, Denver, 
Colo 
Mary Happow, Director of Elementary Cur- 


riculum, Youngstown, Ohio 


GLADYS Porrer, Deputy Superintendent, Long 


Beach, Calif 


College Librarians Listed 


The 1947-48 issue of Jligher Educa- 
tion, part 3 of the Educational Direc- 
tory of ‘the U. S. Office of Education, 
includes the names of college or uni- 
versity librarians among other data on 
of the institu- 
This publication is cor- 


administrative oflicers 
tions listed. 
rected to October 21, 1947, and may 
be purchased from Superintendent of 
Documents, | 
Office, Washington 25, 


cents, 


'. S. Government Printing 
D. C., for 30 


Adult Education Bibliography 
THE RESEARCH Division of the Na- 


tional Education Association has issued 
a 14-page mimeographed bibliography 
on adult education, which lists 36 na- 
tional organizations in the field in addi- 
tion to 150 recent books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles. Emphasis is pri- 
marily on adult education as a public 


school activity. Pamphlet is free. 
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NSGC Citizenship Materials 


The publications of the National Self 
Government Committee, formerly of 80 
Broadway, New York City, are now 
available from the Secondary Education 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education, 
according to Galen Jones, Director 
of the Division. The list of published 
materials includes such well-known 
pamphlets as Your School and Its Gov- 
ernment, Civics as it Should be Taught, 
Student Cooperation, Student Govern- 
ment Through Re sponsibility, and re- 
prints of magazine articles which have 
attracted wide attention, such as U/ti/iz- 
ing Student Power, Pre paration for 
Student Government Leadership, and 
These Schools Teach Practical Politics, 
with Edgar G. Johnston, Earl C, Kelley, 
Roland C. Faunce, Robert Littell, and 
Julius Yourman, among the list of im- 
portant authors. 

For over 40 years the activities of the 
National Self Government Committee 
were by Richard Welling, 
whose death occurred in 1947, after a 
lifetime devoted to improving student 


directed 


participation in school government. 

It was announced by Dr. Jones that 
the Secondary Education Division in 
giving a temporary home to these pub- 
lications was doing so as a public service, 
inasmuch as the Board of Directors of 
the National Self Government Com- 
mittee could not continue publication 
activities after February 1948, due to 
the closing of the New York offices. By 
continuing their other services, however, 
the Committee will endeavor to carry 
on the traditions which Richard Well- 
ing established and developed. 


Expands Education Program 


by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for 
General Adult and Post- High 
School Education. 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Niagara Falls, New York, have in- 
creased fourfold in 2 years. In the fall 
of 1945 the public school administrative 
staff was reorganized and a new posi- 
tion, director of adult education, cre- 


activities at 


ated. The new director assumed his 


duties in December with the assignment 
of expanding educational services to the 
adult community. 

What were the factors indicated in 
this expansion ? 

1. Reasonably liberal State reim- 
bursement for approved adult education 
activities. 

2. A superintendent and board of edu- 
cation willing to spend a reasonable 
amount of money prior to receiving the 
reimbursement. 

3. A director who worked closely with 
New York State Education Department 
officials in expanding the program. 

4. An interested advisory committee 
of laymen who assisted materially with 
planning and development. 

The director, Weldon R. Oliver, ex- 
panded the traditional offerings during 
the remainder of the school year. Late 
in the spring the board of education in 
conjunction with Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. Small and Director Oliver se- 
lected a dozen men and women to act as 
an advisory committee. Care was exer- 
cised in selecting leaders who were rep- 
of but did represent 
ethnic, economic, vocational, and inter- 
est groups of the city. On the advisory 


resentative not 


committee were members active in the 
Council of Mothers’ Clubs, the P. T. A., 
American Legion, Polish and Italian 
groups, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Association, Public Library, 
Council of Social Agencies, heavy in- 
dustry, homemaking, Negro social work, 
and organized labor. 

The advisory committee began meet- 
ing monthly with State Education De- 
pariment representatives and other con- 
sultants who gave an orientation into 
general and specific possibilities in the 
field. The advisory committee members 
took considerable initiative and early 
adopted the practice of setting up sub- 
committees of other interested lay peo- 
ple together with a few of their own 
number to make more intensive studies 
of special fields. 

A subcommittee on family life and 
parent education surveyed the needs and 
existing educational facilities in the 
community and recommended a pro- 
gram to begin with the services of one 
full-time specialist in parent education. 








After a part-time program for a few 


months, one person is now occupied full 
time, and there is an enrollment of 600. 

A public affairs’ committee held two 
or three meetings with representatives 
of the major organizations in the com- 
munity interested in discussion of civic 
affairs. Out of these discussions came 

1A attend- 


ance—not enormous for a city of 90.000 


lecture-forum of 825 
but a good start. 

9. A Sunday afternoon home-town 
Civic Radio Forum 
with a series of local. regional. and State 


the 


\ ith panels deali cy 


problems. A local adaptation of 
Hooper radio surveys used the coinci 
dental method and showed an estimated 
listening audience ranging from 4,000 to 


6,000, 


6. A leadership training program fo1 
35 discussion leaders from clubs and 
other organizations. Leaders are ex 


pected to return to their groups better 
equipped to lead democratic discussion 
in civic affairs and other fields. An 
other similar training course has been 
If sufficient competent pel 


sonnel can be added, a consultation sery 


scheduled. 


ice to program chairmen will be inaug 
urated, 

A few Board of Education members 
were induced to visit the adult educa 
tion activities at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. Asa result of the enthusiasm 
engendered, $8.000 was spent for equip 
inent and remodeling an elementary 
school building into an Adult Craft and 
Hobby Center. About 
the fall of 1946; in the spring over 500 
taxed the facilities in morning, afte: 
In addition, 


a stamp club, photographic society, and 


250 enrolled in 


noon, and evening classes 


other established hobby clubs meet at 
the Center and utilize its equipment. 


A committee, representing the City 


and State Health Departments, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Owners’ Associ 
ation, the Bartenders’ and Waiters’ 


Union, and the adult education depart 
ment, has developed a short course ir 
food sanitation and public health under 
A cycle of 4 weekly 


sessions using demonstrations, motior 


school auspices. 


pictures, recordings, and other new tool 
includes bacteriology, personal hygiene, 
rodent and pest control, food preserva 
tion, dishwashing and kitchen cleanli 
ness, care of equipment, and related 
topics. 
times in 3 months and is planned even 


rr 
The course has been repeated 0 


tually to reach all of the 1,500 in food- 
handling trades in the city and their 
replacements. The course ends with a 
test and awards a badge and certificate 
which is given official recognition by the 
( Ly Council and Health Department. 
A program to educate the public 
about poliomyelitis currently is being 
planned in conjunction with a group of 
phy sicians and the Health Department. 
All new immigrants are visited per 
sonally within a month after settling 
in the community by a representative of 
the adult department to enlist their in 
terest in preparing for citizenship, im 
proving their English if necessary, or 
joining any of the other adult activities 
in the city. Opportunities for social 
service are spotted at the same time and 
the 


height of the overseas bride influx, spe 


proper referral made. During 
cial educational tours were arranged to 
show them the city, its governmental 
operations, industrial plants, and other 
points of interest. 

Two Great Book Discussion Groups 
are going and leaders are in training for 
additional groups. 

These activities are in addition to an 


expanded list of regular evening classes 


held in four major school centers and 


a number of scattered classes. Actiyj. 
ties can be held in any location open to 
the public. Usual centers are at the 
International Institute, social settle. 


ments, indust1 ial establishments, 


the Y. W. C. A. 


popular leader under school auspices 


and 
One competent and 
wives his own version of Dale Carnegie’ 
course whenever and wherever a group 
can most conveniently meet. A norma] 
list of education-for-recreation actiyi- 
ties such as contract bridge, physical 
education, badminton, music apprecia- 
tion, and men’s chorus is included with 
the more academic offerings. 

A vocational education department 
with its adult offerings operates under 
a separate director. Apprentice train- 
ing and other vocational activities are 
tailor-made to suit the needs of the com- 
munity. 

s0th the advisory committee and the 
Board of Education realize that only.a 
start has been made. One out of twelve 
adults is not a high percentage, but it 
is several times higher than the typical 


adult program serves. Adult educa- 
tion at Niagara Falls is not near its sat- 


uration point but it Is on its Way. 


A Future for Aviation Education 


by Willis C. Brown, Assistant Specialist for Aviation 


nical aviation continues, according 


p* \GRESS IN commercial and tech- 


1947 
1} hed by Aly ‘Transport Association of 


to Statistics for recently pub 


America This statement should bring 


home to us as American citizens two 


thing ;: First. as a nation we need to con- 
tinue to hold our position in technical 
iviation developments ; and, second, we 
need to understand nationally the impli 
are foreshadowed interna 


These 


thoughts hold much concern for school 


cations that 


tionally by aviation progress. 


people. 


Smaller World Because of Aviation 


Looking back over the progress of 
cience and its effect on us industrially 
and socially, we have no trouble in see 
ing that our ways of life are affected. 
The airplane is in the case at hand. 


Association of 
Washington 6, 


view of 
L107 Six 


1947, Air Transport 
teenth Street NW 


1 hte 
America 
Ip. € 


Many people have failed to understand 
its the 
which exists fcr 

reduce the lag between the advance of 


social significance and need 


curriculum changes to 


science and social acceptance of its im- 
plications. The following charts show 
some of the facts bearing on the situ- 
For 


comparisons of estimated times of travel 


ation. instance, Con ider a few 


by ship and rail in 1903 with airplane 


travel in 1948: 

1903 ? 1948? 
Trip origin and deatination fioura Hioura 
New York City to London 132 11% 
New York City to Moscow 150 15% 
San Francisco to Tokyo 204 16% 


times of travel, point 
divided by best 


1 Comparison of estimated 


to point, 1. e., usual route distance 


speed for 1903 and 1045 


The mercator illustration shows our 
world as we thought of it in 1903 with 


normal ship routes in broken lines. 


Today’s great circle airplane routes, 
more correctly read from an azimuthal 


equidistant map, are shown here in 
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solid lines. and indicate how today’s made the world smaller, but actually it dary schools because of the recommen- 


speeds ha effectively brought cities 


proportiol nearer our shores. 
Lest it be 


now attained 


thought that aviation has 


the ultimate. consider re 


cent increase n the world speed records, 
With the | ‘2, Army Air Force break 
ing into the sonic speed range, it is now 
possible to oncelve of incredible air 
speed the future (as though 650 
miles an | were not incredible right 
no } 


Progress in Air Commerce 


There ar many new developments 
such a veather flying,” Ground 
Controll Approach (GCA), other 
radar-aided landings. and the pressur 
ized cabins of high altitude passenger 
plane h enable air lines to travel 
more Sat . more moothly, and at still 
higher speed than ts possible at lower 
altitucs Notice also that 19477? saw 
domest r freight increase 111.5 pet 
cent. ' ternational air freight and 
expre flown by United States opera 
Lo! rere ed 126.9 percent. Domestic 


revenue passengel miles rose 5.6 percent 


while internationally the gain was 71.3 
peres Domestic ar mail dropped 0.6 
percent while international air mail in 
creased 95.9 percent. Although 1947 
has been a difficult year financially for 
air line they enter 1948 with better 
equi pine whi hy provides i basis for 
predictir more successful operation 
during 1948 

In view of these and other changes, 


we indeed have new neighbors today. 


Trar 


ortation by air may seem to have 


V olume ) Number 8 








has increased the ready accessibility of 


places we can go and thereby has 


widened our vistas. Certainly we are 
that 


greater significance to us than merely 


forced to admit aviation has 


as a means of transportation. 


Development of Aviation Education 
Since 1927, or possibly earlier, some 
schools have been aware of the need for 
the appropriate inclusion of aviation in 
education. In some schools this took 
the form of trips to the local airport; in 
others, ways were found to enrich exist 
ing curricula with fresh examples drawn 
About this 


time aviation clubs and model airplane 


from the aviation industry. 


clubs had a phenomenal development. 
These clubs utilized the existing scien- 
tific interest that most young people 
have concerning aviation. It gave op 
portunity for them to continue learning 
and to develop skills which would be 
useful to those wishing to enter the 
aviation industry. 

Unfortunately, very little vocational 
1952, 


and then it was largely aireraft and 


training was offered until about 


engine mechanic training. Aviation 


classes, some with flying laboratory 
demonstration, were developed early in 
the war period. Preflight Aeronautics 
for Secondary Schools was the recom 
mendaticn of a committee representing 
the United States Army Air Forces, 
Naval Aviation, Office of 


and Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Education, 


Courses as outlined in general by this 


committee were adopted by many secon 





dation by the military that the aim of 
such courses should be specifically to 


meet the immediate war need. Un 
doubtedly, aviation education was ad- 
vanced by this war emphasis, but 
aviation for general education was 


thereby diverted towarda pattern which 
was not so well suited to the needs and 
interests of all youth. 


Aviation in the Secondary 
School Program 

We go into 1948 with a knowledge 
that 


teachers are 


many school administrators and 


now aware that aviation 
has imperative and challenging impli- 
cations for revision of school curricula. 
Perhaps the best this 
awareness is the report of the Office of 


indication of 


Aviation Training of Civil Aeronautics 
which that in 


1947 there were 73 summer air age in- 


Administration states 
stitutes and workshops offered in 38 
States attended by 12,428 teachers in 
comparison with the 1946 figures of 26 
workshops in 11 States attended by 
3.156 teachers, 

Some wartime secondary school “pre- 
flight 
their pre-induction nature, were dis- 
Yet, 


there has been a widened recognition of 


aeronautics” courses, because of 


continued when the war ended. 


the contribution of aviation to educa- 
There 


growth of aviation education courses in 


tion. has been a_ substantial 

some States during the past few years. 
Secondary schools are now recogniz- 

ing the value of aviation in several as- 


In the field of 


pects of the curriculum. 











The airplane has brought other countries nearer our shores 
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vocational training, secondary school 
courses have carried over from wartime 
experiences those parts which have im- 
portance to peacetime education. For 
instance, there has been an increase in 
the number of public vocational schools 
qualified and certified by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to grant aircraft 
Other 


welding. 


and engine mechanic licenses. 
vocational courses in aircraft 
aircraft instruments, sheet metal, hy 
draulics, etc., have been instituted 
certain localities. 

In the secondary school social studies 
group aviation is now given considera- 
tion in such courses as geography, his- 
Such 


in 


tory, and community studies. 
courses will be immeasurably enriched 
when teachers of the social studies ac- 
quire the necessary aviation information 
and skills. 
tain illustrations from aviation, radio, 
etc., in their regular instruction. 

Distinct aeronautics courses have been 
adopted by some large cities, and avia- 
tion clubs and model aviation clubs are 
receiving renewed attention and sup 
port. Universities are attempting to 
meet demands for new courses in com 
mercial air transportation as well as for 
aeronautical engineering. 

Actually, today’s problems are con- 


Science courses should con- 


14 


cerned with salvaging any lessons we 
learned during the war and so adapting 
the curricula of our schools as to meet 
the needs of life for today and the 
future. 


What Kind of Aviation Education? 

Speaking only of secondary educa- 
tion, what practical steps can be taken 
to reflect in significant manner avia- 
tion’s implications and progress in our 
present school program / 

First, we realize that pupil interest in 
We 


recognize the fact sympathetically by 


aviation already exists. should 
encouraging aviation and model air- 
plane clubs. Their objectives are to ac- 
quire reliable aviation information and 
to develop skills and understandings by 
building and test flying model planes. 
Many leading aircraft designers and 
industrial leaders started their careers 
in this way, and they testify to the 
worthiness of these activities. 

Second, we can encourage teachers to 
education summer 


in aviation 


workshops or other activities for acquir- 


enroll 


ing reliable aviation knowledge to in- 
corporate in their social studies, science, 
or other class work. These workshops 
should assist teachers to obtain correct 


information and viewpoints about avia- 


tion to be worked up into teaching out- 
lines. (See page 15 for list of re- 
sources. ) 

Third, we can examine our regular 
curricula in the social studies, sciences, 
English, and like subjects, and incorpo- 
rate appropriate aviation materials. 
‘This will help vitalize and motivate 
many lessons and will also provide in- 
formation helpful tothe student. There 
is aviation material which can be used 
in sections of English and geography, 
as well as in other subjects of the secon- 
dary school. In times of crisis our na- 
tional survival may well depend in large 
measure on our understanding of air 
problems, and also on how effective we 
can be in utilizing it as a builder of inter- 
national good will. At home, local air- 
port rights and civil air laws are devel- 
oping before our very eyes. Some teach- 
ers will incorporate aviation motives 
into art and music, and all can find much 
to stimulate thinking relating to civic 
matters and problems of democracy. 
These problems are important to all 
of us. 

Fourth, a science course based on the 
science of aviation is needed in many of 
our larger high schools. This course 
might be offered for credit as an elective 
in the twelfth year but should not re- 
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place physics as a requirement for col- 
lege preparatory students. The course 
might be supplemented by about 4 hours 
of dual demonstration flying. Such 
courses could be one of several elective 
sjence courses offered for general stu- 
dents not headed for college. 

An alternative would be to offer 


science courses stressing the applications 

















of physics and chemistry to such practi- 
cal pursuits as aviation, radio, photog- 
raphy, plastics, etc. Schools would thus 
benefit by one of the most valuable les- 
sons that from 
recent military instructional practices : 
the instruction 
the science field we have 


education has taken 


the idea of making 
realistic. th 
much to gain from such uses of new 
aviation material and other similar real 
situations for our demonstrations and 
illustrations in general science, physics, 
chemistry, and biology. 

Fifth, if such 


ble, then care may be taken 


separate science courses 
are not fea 
existing course outlines 
in the field. 
science, chemistry, biology, and mathe- 


to moder1 IZe 
science Physics, general 
matics might then include much avia- 


tion material as applications of that 
science subject or as examples and illus- 
trations to be interspersed at appropri- 
ate points in order to bring the impact 
of aviation to bear on the problems 
associated with the course. 


Sixth. industrial arts aviation courses 





are of positive value. Industrial arts 
aviation courses are designed to teach 
fundamentals and to develop basic 
skills often on an exploratory basis. It 
is expected that, as fast as qualified in- 
structors are available, courses may be 
developed that sample basic aeronauti- 
cal experiences through model aircraft 
construction. Glider construction and 
flying, as well as demonstration private 
plane fiying, are appropriate in some 
locations local conditions and 
finances are favorable to such activities. 
A great deal of value is to be obtained by 
flight 
Some schools have made available veri- 


where 


participating in a program. 
table flying classrooms as the basis of 
learning about aviation and its effect on 
our lives. 

Elementary school teachers are eager 
for appropriate aviation materials to 
use in developing work in practically all 
elementary school subjects. 

There is so much in aviation material 
that is useful to elementary teachers in 
developing core programs that it is not 
uncommon to find excellent 
built around the “airport” where the 
children build up the hangars, runways, 
floodlights, control tower, and model 
planes. ‘This 
which are developed word lists for spell- 
ing, subject material for English com- 
position, problems for arithmetic, ete. 

Aside from the core type program 


programs 


acts aS a core around 


The airplane has reduced the size 
of our country as far as distances are concerned 


1903 
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The airplane has reduced our 
size in this proportion as far 
as distances are concerned 





many elementary school teachers prefer 
to work in aviation material for illus- 
trative motivating purposes as 
separate units or as an integral part of 


and 


existing units in English, geography, 
and other social studies as well as in 
arithmetic and science subjects. 

The complexion of aviation education 
must of necessity reflect local condi- 
tions, but one cannot ignore the rising 
importance of aviation to the Nation 
and, consequently, toschools. It will be 
unusual soon to find a school that does 
not meet a minimum of the above sug- 
gested ways of incorporating aviation 
education into school curriculum. It is 
suggested that a minimum, applicable 
to all secondary schools, might be: 


a. An awareness on the part of the adminis- 
tration of secondary schools of the need for 
modernizing school curricula to include 

aviation materials, 

‘ The 

curricular aviation or model aircraft clubs, 

ec. The materials in 


appropriate places in the social studies and 


maintenance of one or more extra- 


integration of aviation 
science courses. 

. The utilization of the abundant resources 
for aviation education which are now avail- 


or) 


able from book companies, Government de- 
partments, air lines, and agencies connected 
with the aviation industry. 


Suggested Resources 

Most book publishers will furnish a 
listing of their aviation. 
Some books and sources of materials are 


books on 


suggested in the following: 

Aviation Education and the Civil Aeronautics 
U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration. 


Aviation Education Source Book. Hastings 
House Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Catalog of U. S. Government Films for Schools 
and Industry. U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Suggested Periodicals—Aviation. U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Air Age Education Research (catalog of ma- 
terials), 80 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
x. x. 

Air World Education Services (packet for so- 
cial studies groups), 100 West 11th Street, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Pan American World Airways (list of ma- 
terials for schools), 1385 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Trans World Airlines (list of materials), 101 
West 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

United Airlines, School and College Service 
(catalog of materials), 23 East Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Other and aircraft manufacturers 
have some materials for school use. 


airlines 











Education of Exceptional Children 


Trend Throughout the Nation 
EDUCATION FOR exceptional chil 


dren has grown rapidly in recent years. 


In the words of a recent Texas publica 
tion, “Special education, wearing over 
alls and aprons, has been officially ad 
mitted to the education family * 
special education joins the family circle 
with due modesty, proud of its working 
status and grateful for its formal adop 
tion.” 

There is much evidence to substantiate 
this trend throughout the Nation. 
Tangible evidence of the rapid growth 
of special education may be seen in the 
increase in: (1) The number of State 
directors and supervisors; (2) legisla 
tion for exceptional 
teacher education facilities: 


children; (3) 
(4) special 
conferences; (5) studies on the educa- 
tion of exceptional children; (6) new 


organizations; (7) other projects. 


Special Education Staffs 
in State Departments 


The States have moved ahead rapidly 
in making provisions for leadership in 
this area. In January 1948, 32 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
each reported at least one person carry 
ing some responsibility for the educa 
tion of This 
means that the number has more than 
doubled since 1940, when only 16 States 
this 


exceptional children. 


had special personnel in area. 
Even these figures do not tell the full 
Many of the States which had 
relatively small staffs in 1940 have now 
expanded their divisions. Wisconsin, 
for example, employs a director, 10 su 
Ohio has a 


director and 9 supervisors, 7 of whom 


story. 


pervisors and consultants; 
are on a full-time basis: California re 
ports 5 specialists ; and the State depart 
ment of public instruction in Illinois, 
where expansion in special education 
has been very rapid since 1941, now 
of 


directors, and 2 


maintains a director exceptional] 
children, 


staff psychologists. 


3 assistant 


16 


Legislation for Exceptional Children 


Another evidence of the acceptance 
and stabilization of education of excep- 
In 


recent years a great many new laws have 


tional children is seen in legislation. 


been passed by States which insure bet- 
ter and more extensive provisions for 
these children. In order to get a com- 
prehensive understanding of the trends 
in present day enactments for the physi- 
cally and mentally exceptional and for 
the socially and emotionally disturbed 
child, a study 
Education of Exceptional Children has 
been undertaken by the State directors 


on Legislation for the 


and supervisors of special education in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
It is planned that the results 
of this study will be published. 


cation. 


Teacher Education 


The provision for education of teach 
ers for exceptional children is increas- 
ing. For example, San Francisco State 
College has been officially designated to 
carry on a program for the training of 
The 


summer offerings for 1948 will include 


teachers of exceptional children. 


the area of the physically handicapped, 
the the 
handicapped, the hard of hearing, and 
Ohio State Univer- 


sity, which has given courses in special 


ment ally retarded, visually 


speech defectives. 


education for years, will have, along 


with its theoretical courses, demonstra- 


tion classes for mentally retarded chil- 


dren and for those with low vision. 


Florida is expanding facilities for spe- 
cial teacher education and will have of- 
ferings in four colleges during the sum- 
mer of 1948. Further development of 
teacher education will continue in many 


other States which have previously 


conducted college courses and work- 


shops on exceptional children. 


Special Conferences 


The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis in conjunction with the 


American Association of School Admin. 
istrators held a conference on Educa. 
tion of Hospitalized Children late jy 
February. Those attending represented 
30 States and included many profes. 
sional leaders, such as physicians, edy. 
cators, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, and social workers. All were 
concerned with improving the educa. 
tion of children in hospitals and with 
the finding and using of existing re. 
sources in order to accomplish this task, 
Before the war the International So. 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples spon- 
sored conventions which brought to. 
gether leaders from American and Eu- 
The Society will 
sponsor the first inter-American confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation of the Crippled 
and Disabled. This will 
Mexico City, July 18-24. 
the preliminary program, attention will 


ropean countries. 


be held in 


According to 


be given to medical problems, to educa- 
tion, to vocational placement and em- 
ployment, and reports will come from 
each of the nations represented in the 
conference. 

An international conference on men- 
tal hygiene will meet in London in Au- 
gust 1948, and will consider such topics 
as Child Guidance, Child Development, 
and Psychiatric Care of Children. 

The convention of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children will 
be held Des Moines October 


25-28. The program will include meet- 


in from 
ings devoted to broad topics, such as 


Status and Problems, 
for 


Children, and many other specialized 


Present-Day 


Teacher Education Exceptional 


topics suitable for section meetings. 


Studies on Education of 
Exceptional Children 


A number of significant studies are 
now under way. The National Society 
for the Study of Education is preparing 
a yearbook for 1950 on the Education of 
Exceptional Children. The chairman, 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, and a num- 
ber of specialists are working on ma- 
terials for this. 

A much needed study now in progress 
is the one on Opport unities for the Prep- 
aration of for Exceptional 
Children. This has been jointly under- 


Teachers 
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tin. | taken by the National Society for Crip- 
Wa. pled Children and the U. S. Office of 


in Education, with the cooperation of se- 





lected colleges and universities in vari- 
fes. | ous parts of the country. 

du- Typical of the very specialized studies 
now under way is one conducted by Ohio 
ere State University on School Exclusion. 
Reports of from 
ith ghool were examined to try to find out 


children excluded 





re. (1) why the children had been excluded 
isk. and (2) whether or not special provi- 
So- sions could be made for their continu- 
ON- ance in a suitable school. 

to. Many specialized publications are 


now coming from the State departments 
vill of education. 
er- Jersey’s bulletin, 
led Teacher Can 


Typical of these is New 
“The 
Help the Handicapped 


Classroom 








in | Child.” 

to 

il] a 

‘a 

. | New Organizations 

m The first meeting of the newly formed 

he voluntary society, officially known as the 
American Association for Gifted Chil- 

n- dren, was held in New York City late 

I~ in 1947. Now that details of organiza- 

S tion have been arranged, the members 

t, are turning attention to the needs of 
children gifted by high intelligence and 

unusual talent. 

A new and unique organization known 

| as Supervisors of Special Education and 


a. Heads of Teacher Training Depart- 
| ments met in Syracuse last October. At 

this meet ino committees were formed to 
| conduct special studies on: Teacher 
| preparation and recruitment; curricular 
| adjustments for the handicapped ; meet- 
} ing needs of exceptional children in 
rural areas; problems of psychological 
and educat ional diagnosis of except ional 
| children ; coordination of special educa- 
tion. ovuldance, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams; and relationship of educational 
program in residential schools to public 


schools. 


Other Projects 


The National 
tion has appointed a committee of which 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor of 
education and public health, Yale Uni- 


Tuberculosis Associa- 


versity. chairman, to revise the 
pamphlet “The Physically Below Par 
Child.” The revised pamphlet, to be 


Vumber 8 





} olume U, 











published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, will be entitled “Children 
with Special Health Problems.” 
Another significant project which is 
under way is the preparation of ma- 
terials on the education of children in 
The Office of Education is 


cooperating. 


hospitals. 


First Annual Meeting 


The National State 
Directors of Elementary Education held 
its annual meeting in Cincinnati, Feb- 


Association of 


ruary 18 to 20, and changed its name to 
National Council of State Consultants 
in Elementary Education. This new 
name expresses the membership’s con- 
ception of relationship to schools and 
school people as they work in their in- 
dividual States. 

One day was devoted to business and 
conference sessions. Reports of six 
working committees, which have been 
developed over a period of 2 years, were 
given with special emphasis on newer 
techniques in reporting. New problems, 
concerned with various aspects of evalu- 
ation in relation to school programs and 
with the total area of child study, were 


Kodachrome 


slides were shown of children of migrant 


introduced for discussion. 


workers in New Jersey, engaged in the 
summer educational program developed 
cooperatively by the State departments 
of education, labor, and health in that 
State. 

At a dinner meeting Charles P. Taft 
gave a challenging talk on the responsi- 
bility of the school in educating pupils 
to meet changes as they come about 
in modern society—whether they are 
changes in methods of work, in food 
habits, in treatment of disease, or other 
types of change that affect daily living. 

The second day of the sessions was 
devoted to visits, made possible by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati school staff, to 
two Cincinnati schools which work on 
a community-centered basis and to the 
Riverview Neighbors House, where 
seventh- and eighth-grade children had 
planned the noon meal for the group 
within a given budget, had set the 
tables and decorated them, purchased 
the food, prepared it, and served it. 

As a summary of the visiting experi- 
State Cincinnati 


ence, consultants, 


Lire, May 1947 issue, for list. 
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school administrators, 
principals, and teachers participated in 
a supervision clinic where significant 


Supervisors, 


situations in the school day were singled 
out for comment and evaluation. 

New officers of the Council for 1947- 
48 are Anne Hoppock, New Jersey, 
president; Mrs. Verna Walters, Ohio, 
vice president; and Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, U. S. Office of Education, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These, together with 
Jennie Campbell, past president, Utah, 
constitute the executive committee of 
the organization. 





Educational Meetings 


American Association jor Adult Fdu- 
cation, May 10-12, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Director Morse A. Carrwrieut, 525 
West One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, New York 27, | oe 2 

American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, May 18-22, Boston, Mass. Sec- 
retary, Nem A. Dayron, M. D., Mans- 
field Depot, Conn. 

American Council on Education, May 
7-8, Chicago, Ill. President, George F. 
Zook, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

American Hearing Society, May 19- 
23, Pittsburgh, Pa. Executive 
president, Harry P. Warnam, 1537 
Thirty-fifth Street NW., Washington 7, 
D. C. 


d { 74 rican 


vice 


Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion. National Education Association, 
May 6-8, Washington, D.C. Secretary, 
D. Arruur Bricker, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 

American Nurses Association, May 
31—June 4, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
Evia Best, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

American Student Health 
tion, May 7-8, Detroit, Michigan. Sec- 
retary, Grorce T. BLypensuren, M. D., 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


A &8O cia - 


of Business Officers im 
Schools for Ne groes, May 9-11, Florida 
A. and M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Secretary, L. H. Fosrer, Jr., Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


d | S sociation 


National Congre 8&8 of Pare nts and 
T ache rs, May 93-26, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Director, Ruta A. Borromty, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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| Approaches to Teaching 


7 Elementary Science 


by Paul E. Blackwood, Assistant Specialist for Elementary Science 


HE BULGING hornet’s nest was al- 

most as big as Donald’s head. He 
handed it eagerly to Miss Swift who 
lifted it up for the other second graders 
to see. 

“Are there hornets in it?” came from 
a chorus of voices. 

“Not now,” Donald assured them. 

“Studying this nest will make an in- 
teresting science lesson,” Miss Swift 
said. 

“But today we were going to lave 
some experiments about water,” Jane 
said. 

“You mean for our erosion study,” 
corrected Jim. 

“Well, maybe we can work it all in 
today and tomorrow,” Miss Swift sug- 
gested. 

“Why don’t we ask the third grade to 
come in and see our hornet’s nest ?” Billy 
asked. 

“Or take it to their room,” 
else added. 

Two delegates were sent with thei 
invitation to the third-grade room. 

“Qh, I’m very sorry,” said Miss Avery, 


“but in science we are now studying 


someone 


roc ts.” 

The 2 delegates left the room and 3” 
crestfallen third graders who didn‘ 
want to study just rocks. 

This school scene illustrates some dif- 
ferent possible approaches to the selec- 
tion of science experiences. Sometimes 
teachers are not really aware of the par- 
ticular basis on which science content 
has been selected. Since the way con- 
tent is selected has a great deal to do 
with the method employed in teaching 
science, it is important that teachers rec- 
ognize some of the more common ap- 
proaches. An unsatisfactory basis for 
selecting content will not readily lead 
into what is commonly considered to be 
a good method of teaching elementary 


dealing more with 


fully 
elementary 


1A series of articles 
methods, objectives, and act 
science may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. It is entitled Hlementary Science 
Series, U. S. Office of Education ScHoo. Lire Re 
print, by Glenn O, Blough. Price 10 cents. 


ivities in 


science—namely, using the problem- 
solving method. Any approach which 
involves the scientific method in selec- 
tion of content leads more readily into 
a good science-teaching procedure. If 
a teacher recognizes various common ap- 
proaches, she is in a position to choose 
one most appropriate to the purposes 
of science instruction. 

In elementary science, where so much 
of the value lies in the method of work- 
ing, it seems particularly necessary to 
select content in a way which permits 
the 
problem solving -to function. 

The following examples will identify 


scientific method—the method of 


and characterize some of the approaches 
to the selection of elementary science 


content. 


“Subject Matter’ or “‘Classified 
Knowledge”’ 

“We should have a little chemistry 
and a little physics in our science this 
year.” The teacher who approaches her 
planning with such a statement is prob- 
ably thinking in terms of the traditional] 
approach. A 


course outline including such topics as 


subject-matter science 
‘veology,” “chemistry,” and “physics” 
leads typically into a subject-matter ap- 
proach. Likewise outlines based on top- 
ics such as “flowers,” “trees,” “animals,” 
and “machines” may indicate a subject- 
matter approach, though these latter 
topics are more apt to be handled in a 
creative way by teachers than are the 
former kind of topics. The subject-mat- 
ter approach to selection of content is 
all too common in schools where elemen- 
tary science istaught. It leads too easily 
into a kind of memorizing of content 
whether or not it ts related to any ques- 
tions or problems of the children. 


“Opportunistic” or “Incidental” 
Selection 

A fourth-grade class decided one day 
to reserve more time than usual for read- 
ing and research related to their unit 
of study—‘Understanding our State.” 
The children had just begun to work 


when Nancy—a little late that morp. 
ing—came hurrying into the room, 
somewhat breathless, but neverthelesg 
proudly exhibiting a live turtle which 
she had captured on the way to school, 
Twenty-five fourth graders, and the 
teacher, abandoned their planned sched. 
ule to see the turtle. The turtle needed 
to be properly housed and fed, and in q 
few minutes some group planning wag 
under way to provide these needs. Con- 
siderable discussion and reading about 
the habits and needs of turtles, together 
with a general study of reptiles, were 
undertaken in connection with this in- 
cident. Activities which enabled the 
children to learn more about reptiles 
took considerable time for a day or two, 
Then the group again directed its at- 
tention to the study of the unit topie, 
The teacher of this class was opportun- 
istic in using an unexpected incident 
to help the children learn more about 
their world. Sometimes a special inter- 
est of a child in the class becomes the 
basis for study by a group. Such in- 
terests of children as raising tropical 
fish, taking pictures, running toy steam 
engines, or raising rabbits may with 


some teacher encouragement develop 
into class interests. 
Study growing out of such “inel- 


dental” situations or interests may bring 
about real and important learnings in 
science. <A skillful teacher will use the 
incidents to extend and enlarge on ideas 
previously encountered by the group. 
She will use them to illuminate further 
generalizations which she has begun to 
develop with the group by helping them 
see the relatedness of the incident to 
previous experiences. Moreover, she 
may use incidents to set the stage for 
future experiences which she wishes to 
provide for the children. 

However, a satisfactory science pro- 
gram will not develop if it is based only 
on “incidental” science experiences. At 
least the chance is small that the mere 
addition of science incidents throughout 
the year would produce a sequence of 
learnings which would be as meaning- 
ful as a planned science program would 
produce. Even so, to the extent that 
planning is done by teachers and chil- 
dren to study a question raised by an 
incident, this approach may be prefer- 
able to uncritical acceptance of the “sub- 


ject matter” approach. 
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sudying Areas of the Environment 





A group of fifth graders were ob- 
erved one morning actively exploring 
the soil in the grove of trees near their 
They were looking for humus 
This 


gudy, as it turned out, was just one of 


shool. 
and evidence of soil formation. 





many activities they had planned in 
their study of “The Earth’s Surface.” 
An inquiry into their plans revealed 
that they were basing the major part 
of their science on a study of areas of 
The 


based on the concept that science must 





the environment program was 








more moisture than cold air. ‘This ap- 
proach has the distinct advantage of 
permitting comprehensive planning and 
selection of the areas of the environment 
to be emphasized throughout the year or 
over a period of years. Since so many 
of the questions of children do concern 
their environment, this approach tends 
to result in selection of content of in- 
terest to children. 


Important Generalizations 

Miss Oakes, the enthusiastic teacher 
of athird grade, was overheard in a hall- 
way conversation (the kind all teachers 





These fourth grade children are getting first-hand experience with simple but real electric currents. 


help children correctly interpret their 
environment so, for purpose of study, 
the physical environment had been di- 
vided into several parts—*The Sky.” 
“The Atmosphere,” “The Earth’s Sur- 
face.” and “Inside the Earth.” 

The preceding year, when they were 
fourth graders, the group had studied 
“The “The Sky.” 
Through a study of areas of the en- 
vironment the children, with conscious 


At mosphere” and 


teacher direction, were developing an 
understanding of important ideas (gen- 
the total environ- 


eralizations) about 


ment. For example, they learned such 
things as: Plants and animals are inter- 
dependent; the universe is very large; 
plants and animals adapted to an en- 
vironment succeed best in that environ- 
ment; living things vary; hot air holds 
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know so well!) saying to Miss Dunn, 
“It seems to me that every child ought 
to know that the earth is very old and 
that the surface of the earth 
stantly changing. Every child also 
ought to know that plants and animals 


is con- 


depend upon each other.” 

“And that different weather is caused 
by changes in the physical environ- 
ment,” chimed in Miss Dunn who, hav- 
ing caught the spirit of the discussion, 
added a which she 
thought important. 

Miss Oakes and Miss Dunn believed 
that children ought to develop an un- 
derstanding of certain big ideas about 
their world. And that content should 
be selected in order to establish an un- 
derstanding of these ideas. There are 
many educators who agree with them. 


generalization 





It is true that different people select dif- 
ferent concepts as being important for 
children to understand. However, 
after ascertaining what these concepts 
are, it is possible to provide a science 
program to develop an understanding 
of them. The generalizations chosen 
give direction in selecting the area of the 
environment for study, or the topic to 
study, or the problem to identify and 
study. They give direction to the se- 
lection of subject-matter content, read- 
ing material, demonstrations and ex- 
periments. 

Just having children learn the gener- 
alizations would in no sense constitute a 
But the extent 
that the generalizations chosen are of 
significance to children, this approach 
can result in a vital study, for usually 
children will raise questions in connec- 
tion with the generalizations, and the 


good science program. 


study can proceed as a genuine science 
investigation. 


Problem Approach 


Mary isa third grader in a school near 
a busy street corner of a large city. One 
evening after school she hurried out to 
the street to climb into her father’s car 
to go home. She stepped into the street, 
and before she could get to the open car 
door, she was severely bumped by an ap- 
proaching car. 

Next morning when Mary appeared 
in the classroom with her black and blue 
spots and a couple of bandages, she was 
the center of concern of her classmates. 

How was she hurt? Where was she 
hurt? Wasshe hurt much? When they 
learned that Mary was bumped by a car 
directly in front of the school build- 
ing, they were somewhat resentful. 
They realized the potential danger to 
other children. Here, on their own door- 
steps, was a significant problem. They 
began at once to study the traffic and ac- 
cident problem with the specific pur- 
pose of doing something to decrease the 
danger of injury to themselves and 
other children of the school. 

They gathered many pertinent facts 
such as these: Most of the children in 
the school were brought to school and 
unloaded on a busy street in front of 
the school ; no loading zone was blocked 
off by the city; no patrol or police pro- 
tection was available at rush hours; 
the school administration had not been 
able to get a loading zone established. 








What further information should 
they have in order to make an intelli- 
gent proposal? There were questions 
about traffic and parking regulations, 
rules for safety in driving, rules for 
safety in walking, and even some ques- 
tions about first aid—because, you must 
recall, Mary was a bundle of bruises! 

Thus, many elements of real concern 
emerged from Mary’s accident. The 
situation constituted a significant prob- 
lem. And it was a real problem to the 
children because in the situation were 
difficulties which, if 
benefit the children. 
their relation to it and 
solve it. 

Without giving a detailed description 
of the work of the group, it is impor 
tant to emphasize that they employed a 
scientific method of They 
clearly stated their problem, proposed 
alternative solutions, collected informa- 
tion related to their questions, studied 
this information, and finally proposed 
a solution. 


resolved, would 
They could see 


were eager to 


working. 


Where did the science come in? 
Though a considerable amount of 
“science” information was studied, the 


important point here is that an intelli 
gent method of studying the problem 
was employed. The “scientific method” 
was used; and because it was used, this 
study was an ideal science study. 

Are you wondering what the third 
grade really did to prevent further acci 
dents? They wrote to the city board of 
directors and traffic commissioner but 
found several administrative difficulties 
in the way of quickly obtaining a re 
stricted parking loading zone in front 
of the school. As an pro- 
gram, they located positions near the 


immediate 


school where children could be unloaded 
or picked up so they would not need to 
traffic. Maps 
drawn to show these points. A 
which included one of the maps was 
then sent to each child’s parents urging 


were 


letter 


cross streets or 


them to use these designated safe places. 

Such an approach to the selection of 
content might, it seems, properly be 
called a problem approach. Some of the 
problems may be based on questions of 
children as individuals: “What 
me grow?” “How do I feel and hear?” 
“Where do living things come from?” 
and “Why am I smaller than the other 
Some of the problems may be 


makes 


be VS 9” 


more of a social or community nature 


20 


as illustrated by these questions: “How 
can we improve the health of the com- 
munity?” “Where does our food come 
from?” “How can we improve our play- 
grounds?” “What can we do to prevent 
soil erosion in our community ¢” 

A selection of science content in terms 
of its relevance to significant problems 
is a satisfactory means of helping chil- 
dren (and adults) to appreciate the 
functional value of science. 


Unit of Work 


Many elementary schools build a large 
part of their study around wnits of 
work, In such an approach, the teacher 
and pupils through planning together 
introduce into their daily activity ex- 
periences or types of learning which 
contribute to a fuller understanding of 
their unit of work. In judging the ap- 
propriateness of a unit some teachers 
consider, among other things, whether 
there are “science experiences” which 
would contribute to the unit. If, for 
example, a fourth grade were to select 
one of two units of work which seem to 
have equal appeal and importance, it 
might well select the one which a little 
exploration showed had more possibili- 
for This ap- 
proach, just as the “problem approach,” 


ties science activities. 
draws on science content and activities. 
The children have an increased under- 
standing of some phase of their unit be- 
cause of having had some science experl- 
ences related to it. 

For example, a third grade was study- 
ing “Our City Helpers.” It planned 
numerous science activities — experi- 
ments and demonstrations on air, burn- 
ing, and fire extinguishers in connection 
with study of the fire department; a 
study of water, how to purify it by fil- 
tering, by boiling, and by chemical treat- 
ment, in connection with study of the 
city water supply; a study of spoilage 
agents (bacteria and mold) and of pas- 
teurization of milk in connection with 
the dairies of the city. This unit of 
work was, of course, rich in science pos- 
sibilities. 

Sometimes units are not so rich in pos- 
sibilities or the possibilities are not so 
evident. For example, a unit on Life in 
Mi LICO or Life in South Ame rica tends 
Yet 


if a group of children are given oppor- 


to follow a social studiés pattern. 


tunity, encouragement, and help in se- 
lecting the aspects of “Life” which they 


could study, they will invariably thing 
of aspects of life in which science is 
“How do the people commuyj. 


basic. 
cate? What do 
they eat? What are their industries} 
What are their natural resources? What 
causes the weather to be so hot? Why 


How do they travel ? 


is it rainy there?” 

Such questions as these suggest how 
science experiences can contribute to the 
development of a unit of work. 


Summarizing 


It is true that almost any question or 
interest of children may take on the 
character of a problem and become a fer- 
tile field for a “problem approach.” A 
unit of work may even be made up of 
And a 


science program initiated as a “subject 


a series of problem situations. 


matter” course may, as a matter of fact, 
take a turn and become a vital problem- 
centered program. As stated previ- 
ously, the method of teaching is not in- 
herent in nor determined by the ap- 
proach to the selection of content. That 
is, there is a possibility for a similar 
method of instruction to go on in spite 
of the kind of initial approach made to 


How- 


ever, one cannot count on a desirable 


the selection of science content. 


method just automatically happening, 
though a live scientific inquiry may re- 
sult more naturally, for example, when 
a problem is being studied than when 
classified science subject matter is being 
learned. 
The fact 


tion between 


that the distince- 


approaches is 


remains 
various 
sometimes blurred. This confusion 1s 
found in courses of study, sequences of 
suggested learning experiences, and in 
science textbooks. Each may be based 
on one or a combination of approaches. 
If the teacher is aware of just what 
approach or approaches have been em- 
ployed, she is in a better position to use 
And for 


this reason it seems important for every 


the materials intelligently. 


teacher to ask herself: “On what basis 
is science consciously introduced into 
my program?” Butno matter what the 
approach to the selection of science con- 
tent, there are a few characteristics of 
a good science program that should al- 
ways be kept in mind: 

1. It promotes the scientific method 
so that children through the program 


will grow in their ability to make 
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thoughtful inquiries, relevant hypoth- | 
eses, and sound conclusions. 

9, It develops children who become 
more scientific in their attitudes. 

3. It helps children accurately inter- 
pret their natural environment. 

4, It helps children understand in- 
creasingly more complex concepts about 
their world. Itisa program that grows 
from year to year as children mature. 

5. It provides experiences whenever 
possible to meet the immediate needs 
and interests of every child. 

6. It is consistent with and supple- 
ments a good, over-all elementary school 
program ; it contributes to the social 
growth of every child. 

If a teacher recognizes a number of 
approaches—several of which have real 
merit—and keeps in mind the large pur- 
poses of teaching science, she will feel 
freer in proceeding with confidence to 


teach elementa ry science. 


Films of Foreign Lands 


The United Nations in Films, a cata- 
log recently published by the Depart- 


ment of Public Information of the 
United Nations, lists many films of for- 
eign nations available to _ schools. 
(Both 16- and 35-mm. films are in- 
cluded. ) 

Films on the Australian bushland, 


modern (prewar) Czechoslovakia, and 
Chinese painting are on the list. Fam- 
ine in the postwar world and pictures 
of natural beauty in various countries 
are among the films. There are films 
on folk dances, psychiatry, and espe- 
cially films on the United Nations or- 
ganization in addition to those about 
many of the member States. 

This is a stopgap list, says the intro- 
duction. 
tles are available than are listed for 
each country. For some countries, no 
list has yet been approved. Supple- 
ments will be issued from time to time, 
and later a more complete catalog will 


In most cases many more ti- 


be published. 

The catalog may be obtained from 
United Nations Film and Visual Infor- 
mation Division, Room 6300 C, Empire 
State Building, New York City. The 
films themselves may be obtained only 
from the sources listed in the catalog. 
Some are free. Others are available 
at a rental charge which for the most 
part runs from $2 to $3. 
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Teacher Improvement Policies 
and Practices 


by Grace S. Wright, Research Assistant, Secondary Education Division 


Following is the second of two ar- 
ticles on improvement of teacher status. 
The first, dealing with tmproving pro- 
visions for teacher we lfare, appe ared 
in the March issue of Scnoon Lire. 

CHOOL PEOPLE have been active 
S in campaigns to raise salaries and 
to secure better welfare provisions for 
their personnel. At the same time they 
have given attention to that equally im- 


portant phase of improvement of 
teacher status, improving teaching. 


The National Conference for the Im- 
provement of Teaching held in Oxford, 
Ohio, July 1947, a follow-up of the 
Chautauqua Conference of the previous 
summer, stressed such goals as the elim- 
ination of emergency permits or certifi- 
cates, selective admission to teacher edu- 
cation institutions, improvement in pre- 
service and in-service education of 
teachers, improvement of school-com- 
munity relationships, and improvement 
of the educational program. Exam- 
ples of what some State departments of 
education, local school districts, and in- 
dividual schools are doing with some 
phases of an improvement-of-teaching 
program are cited below. 


Selective Recruitment 

Of primary importance in the 1m- 
provement of teaching is the recruiting 
of a sufficient number of capable young 
persons to make possible the elimina- 
tion of war emergency certificates and 
the filling of the ranks with profes- 
sionally trained persons of ability and 
desirable personal qualifications. Em- 
phasis is on “selection.” If the status 
of the profession is to be improved, 
quality must not be sacrificed in recruit- 
ing to fill shortages. 

The California Teachers Association 
has had under way for the past year an 
intense campaign to induce qualified 
young people to train for teaching. 
Posters have been distributed to high 
schools, colleges, and universities ; book- 
lets and bulletins have been prepared 
for students; news releases on the need 
for more teachers have been widely pub- 


lished throughout the State. Radio 
spot-announcements have been used by 
most stations, and several stations last 
year broadcast a panel discussion on 
the subject by prominent educational 
leaders. In accordance with its state- 
ment of guiding principles, appeals to 
students are made only to selected 
groups of high school seniors and col- 
lege underclassmen and not to general 
assemblies. 

Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion has appointed a consultant on in- 
ternship and teacher recruitment to as- 
sist administrators and teachers with 
both long- and short-time programs of 
recruitment. During visits to high 
schools the consultant is available to 
talk with pupils in conferences, voca- 
tional civics classes, and assemblies, and 
with honor societies and Future- 
Teacher Clubs. She will supply recruit- 
ment information for press and radio, 
for PTA, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions. 

Among the 20 suggestions promul- 
gated for principals and teachers who 
participate in the selective recruitment 
program, the following are significant : 
1. Select a teacher, dean, or committee to 4di- 
rect a long- and short-time recruitment pro- 
gram in your school. 

If necessary, build up teacher morale so 
that every teacher helps to support the pro- 


be 


gram. 
Identify which pupils from the upper third 
of their class are outstanding in personality, 
leadership, character as well as scholar- 
ship. Talk with each about his qualifica- 
tions for teaching. 

. Permit prospective teachers to accompany 
the county general supervisor in visiting 


~ 


wen 


good teachers in the county. 
5. Use students as substitute teachers or as- 
sistants to regular teachers. 
. Help each promising candidate for teach- 
ing to choose the college which is best for 


a 


him. 

7. Hold a Senior 
seniors serve as_ principal 
Hold “open house” for patrons. 


Leadership Day when 
and teachers. 


- 


Scholarships.—Scholarships given 
under authority of State law to out- 
standing students who intend to teach 
in the public schools of the State make 

















it possible for many competent young 
people, who might otherwise be lost to 


the profession, to pursue teacher pre 
paratory work. In 1941, the last 


yeal 


for which such data are available in the 


Office of Education, five 
necticut, Illinois, 
and Utah—were offering such scholar 
ships. At two 
Florida and Virginia. have 
time been added to the list. 


Con 


States 


other 
since that 


least 


Under the Florida pl in, amended in 
1947, selected college students prepal 
ing to teach can receive scholarships of 
$400 a year for a total of 5 years The 
State also provides a number of sena 
torial and ships 
of $200 a year awarded to an equal num 
idents of the 


representat ve scholar 
ber of men and women r¢ 
several counties and senatorial district 
who intend to make teas hing in Florida 
The c 


are awarded upon a competitive exami 


their occupations. scholarships 


nation to those of “good moral chara¢ 
ter, capacity and willingness to make a 
success of school privileges and of teach 
7. ©” fn both i 


issory notes must be executed by 


ing tances prom 
tne 


The 


notes are canceled one by one at the ex 


persons receiving the scholarships. 


piration of each schoo] yeal of service 


as a teacher in the public schools of 
F Jorida. 
Virginia’s law, which in effect for 


only 1 year, provided 300 scholarship 
for the summer of 1947, in the amount 
of $100 each and 1,000 $300-scholarships 
for the schoo] year 1947-48 to student 
in the junior and senior years of college 
who agree to teach in the Virginia pub 
The $300 


limited to elementat 5 


lic schools. cholarships are 


( hool teacher 
because of the greater shortage in that 


field. All candidates are 


basis of personality ‘ ch it 


f lee tec| Or) thie 
cter, and dem 
The 


which must be signed by each recipient 


onstrated scholastic ability. note 
can be canceled by stipulated numbers of 
years of teaching in the Virginia public 
schools. 

Unior 


erjously 


Local program Kl Monte 
High School in California is 
attacking the problem of, first, discover 


ing those pupils who might be inter 


ested in teaching and, second, selecting 


from among them those whose aptitude, 


personality, and grade ould seem to 
qualify them as future teacher The 
school has planned for the current yea 
a program with study groups, outside 


India a. New Jersey. 


tates, 


speakers, and a professional approach 
toward teacher-training, with the possi- 
bility of an activity period scheduled 
for Future Teachers “in order that the 
program might function unhampered 
by competitive activities.” * 

In Kanawha County, W. Va., many 
high schools have Future Teachers of 
America clubs in which teaching as a 
profession is discussed.? Last spring, 
the the 
school seniors were asked whether they 
All those who an 


following discussions, high- 
would like teaching. 
swered “Yes” were later invited to a 1- 
day conference, where an attempt was 
made to answer for students such ques 
tions as. “Am I suited for teaching?” “Is 
the after 


into 


teaching interesting ?” In 
the 


groups and taken to three elementary 


noon students were divided 


schools where they were given an op 
portunity to observe teaching, so that 
they might better determine whether 
they were suited for teaching. 

Central High School, Low Moor, Va., 
in which there is an active “Future 
Teachers” 
all four 
show personality and academic prom 


ise. It 


the period of time avallable to him for 


club, admits students from 


grades of the high school who 


expected that each member, 11 


membership, will be further encouraged 


to continue to prepare for the profession 


or discouraged from entering it if he 
finds he is not fitted for such “a life work. 


In addition to hearing discussions on 


I ] 


ulvantages and disadvantages of 


teaching, the group Is acquiring actual 
experience through helping with the 
grading of workbooks and papers and 
through planning activities with teach 
ers and pupils. 

High thool 


students as teacher a: 


istant Richmond, Michigan, and De 
eatur. Ill... are giving high-school seniors 
an opportunity to learn about teaching 
by actually participating in teaching. 


At Richmond * the program is offered 
to eleventh- and twelfth grade students 
selected on the basis of interest 


who are 


in teaching and personal qualifications 


rather than on academic record, Each 
Is a igned fo an elementary teacher in 
the tem for 50 minutes each day dur 


ing one of his study-hall periods. Stu 


dents assist with a wide variety of activ 
tie ranging from the imple =f routines 


to working with fast groups in reading, 
while the regular teacher devotes more 


time to those needing special help. They 


are assigned responsibilities in connee. 


tion with art and music, teaching games 
and telling stories to the smaller chil. 
dren. 

Once a week student assistants haye 
conferences with the advising teacher 
or with the superintendent, during 
which problems are discussed and jp. 
formation is given them about teaching 
At the close of the Sp. 


mester, each student is given a person. 


asa profession. 


ality and mental analy sIs test. and these 
tests 
They will be used to help determine the 


are made a part of his record. 


student’s general fitness to enter the 
teaching profession. 
Last 


group of 35 second-semester high-schoo] 


spring Decatur offered to 4 
seniors a course in vocational explora- 
tion in group work with children, one 
purpose of which was to identify young 
people who should be encouraged to go 
into teaching.” Enrollees reported at 
an elementary school classroom for ] 
to work 
trained school 


hour each day observe and 

under the direction of 

personnel. They were given an oppor- 

tunity to explore with different age 

levels of pupils and with different con- 
I 

They located and arranged ma- 


bulletin 


tent. 


terials for boards, reference 


reading, and visual aid machines; they 
engaged in remedial work with indi- 
vidual students in spelling, arithmetic, 
and reading, following diagnosis and 
recommendations of the teacher; they 
worked with groups of children in di- 
recting games and in telling stories. 
Although enrollees for the course were 
the of ex- 


pressed interest, provision was made for 


selected on basis 


largely 
evaluating their work on such items as 
personal appearance, performance of 
assigned tasks, initiative, ability to 
and use 


the end 


work with children and adults, 
Near 


of the semester enrollees were asked to 


of language and voice. 


evaluate the worthwhileness of the ac- 
tivities in which they had had an oppor- 
tunity to participate as well as the ef- 
fectiveness of the course in giving them 
a true picture of the advantages and 
disadvantages of group work with chil- 
dren. It 


was the unanimous opinion 
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that the course had been helpful and 
that it should be continued. According 
to advice received from the Elementary 
Super isor, it is expected that the course 


will be repeated. 


Elimination of Emergency 

Permits or Certificates 

the Na- 
tional Education Association, prepared 
tin October 1947, 
fewer emergency certificates are in use 


According to estimates of 


approximately 7,900 


this year than in 1946-47, although the 
estimated number for the current year 
While seri- 


ous efforts are being made to reduce the 


is still in excess of 100,000. 


numbers of such certificates, a shortage 


of teacher s does still exist, especially in 





the rural elementary schools and in the 
special subject fields in the high school ; 
and until the supply of qualified teach- 
ers is more nearly equal to the demand, 
emergency permits will be issued. In 
general, the movement to abolish emer- 


gency permits, although widespread, 
has so far resulted merely in first steps. 
A few examples 

An act of 
raised the qualifications for the issuance 
of emergency certificates in that State. 
The Michigan State Board of 


meeting last August approved 


are cited: 


the Illinois Legislature 


Educa- 
tion at its 


policies for the issuance of special cer- 


tificates for the 1948-49 school year 
which raise the minimum = semester 
hours of college credit to 60 for ele- 
mentary school teachers and to 90 for 
high-school teachers. Montana took 


an initial step this year in denying cer- 
tificates to 


training bevond high school. 
- A = 


teach to those with less than 
a year’s 
The Commission on Teacher Educa 


tion and Professional Standards for 
Oklahoma, formed in the spring of 
1947, recommended that no more emer- 


gency certificates be issued and that no 


teaching certificate be issued on fewer 
than 60 semester hours of college work. 
These recommendations were supported 
by various educational associations and 
were adopted by the State board of edu- 
cation. The Oregon State Board of 
Education adopted a recommendation 


to strengthen present emergency cer- 


tification standards. 

The Kansas Legislature placed all 
certification of the State 
department of education and extended 
the authority of the State department 
1949, 


teachers in 
to waive standards until by an 
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ensuing regulation issued by that de- 
partment, all emergency teachers must 
obtain 8 hours in additional credit for 
a certificate valid for 1948-49 regard- 
less of the basis on which this year’s 
emergency certificate was issued. In 
Mississippi, while the State board of 
the 
for 


issuance of 
the 
year 1947-48, the number issued at the 


education authorized 


emergency certificates school 
beginning of the year was greatly be- 
low that of the previous year, an estl- 
mated reduction of 83 percent. 


In-Service Education 
Like 


knowledge is constantly being added, 


other professions to which 
teaching requires a continual keeping- 
up with new developments in the field. 
Teachers’ institutes and meetings have 
helped to keep teachers informed, but 
the amount of carry-over from such 
meetings to the actual teaching situa- 
tion is always in doubt. The Nevada 
State Department of Education last 
summer decided that the type of insti- 
tutes heretofore conducted had outlived 
their usefulness and that a new type of 
program should be substituted. As a 
result three working conferences which 
concentrated upon three carefully se- 
lected 
health, use of audio-visual aids in the 


major areas of knowledge- 
development of the modern curriculum, 
and character education and guidance 
Teach 


ers designated their choice of the con- 


replaced five teacher institutes. 


ference in which they wished to par 
ticipate, and each teacher remained 
with the same section for the entire con 
ference period of 3 days and thus re- 
ceived specialized training from experts 
in one of the three areas of knowledge. 

Supervision has been effectively used 
as one form of in-service training in the 
elementary schools of many school sys 
tems for a number of years. Secondary 
schools, with their traditional college- 
preparatory programs deeply — en- 
trenched, have had a considerably less 
well developed improvement-of-instruc- 
This 


year ‘Tennessee is launching a program 


tion type of supervisory program. 


which will equalize supervision at the 
Its 
program, which was authorized by the 
1947 legislature, will provide a unified 


two levels. new 12-grade school 


and continuous curriculum from grade 
1 through 12 with one set of standards 


for the entire school organization. 








The new plan provides for a State and 
local program of supervision which 
“will accord equal emphasis to all grade 
The State’s supervisory pro- 
gram is inclusive and coordinated. No 
grade from 1 through 12 will be neg- 
lected and no unit from the primary 
grades to the senior high school wiil re- 


levels. 


ceive a disproportionate share of super- 
vision. A school system with a unified 
program of supervision will have a stu- 
dent body which can proceed from one 
level of development to another with a 
minimum of adjustment and with a min- 
imum of interruption.” ’ 

West Virginia’s county programs.— 
West Virginia counties as well as the 
State’s institutions of higher education 
have developed programs of in-service 
especially at the 
emergency 


directed 
number of 


training 
State’s large 
elementary school teachers but includ- 
ing other teachers as well. 

In Mingo County committees of 
selected teachers working without com- 
pensation are set up in the several zones 
of the county to conduct noncredit pro- 
grams of in-service training. Last year 
the groups met at specified centers once 
a week for 6 weeks for 2 hours each 
evening to discuss pertinent problems, 
under each of the following topics: (1) 
Planning schedules for schools of differ- 
ent sizes; (2) reports and registers; (3) 
marks and promotions; (4) discipline 
and class organization; (5) methods of 
teaching, including use of aids and de- 
vices, and providing for individual dif- 

(6) plant care and mainte- 
All emergency teachers were 


ferences: 
nance, 

required to attend these meetings as 
well as regularly certificated teachers 
the supervisory staff thought 
needed help. The Superintendent re- 
ported that a great deal of interest was 
evidenced by regular and emergency 


who 


teachers.® 

As a further aid to emergency and 
regular teachers, the supervisory staff 
in Mingo County provided centers for 
all-day demonstrations. In most in- 
stances the regular teaching staff of the 
school which was to serve as a demon- 
stration center was used. ‘Teachers with 
special training came in to conduct 
demonstration classes in specific sub- 


* Nevada Educational Bulletin, September 1947, 


p. 
* Tennessee Education, September 1947, p. 13. 
* Weat Virginia Educational Bulletin, September 


1947, p. 25. 
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jects such as art, reading, music, 
arithmetic. 

A professional library 
the County Book Room. 
in procuring and making use of 
books was evidenced by the teachers 
particularly by those regularly certifi 
cated. This year plans are 
add materially to this library. 
Of special significance West Vir 
ginia is the field service 


| 


from the colleges to the County as a 
coordinated plan of in-service growth 


for Marshal] College 


ducted workshops in a number of coun 


con 


teachers, 


ties last year on the request of the super 
oT he 


program has been flexible enough to per 


intendents. It is reported that 


mit study of practical chool problem 
sure to be encountered by almost eve ry 


The load has 


kept low in these workshops to enable 


teacher. teacher been 





and 


was located in 
Much interest 
the 


made to 


vork coming 


the instructor to give as much individ- 
ual attention as possible . . . Demon- 


tration with a group of elementary 


pupils is an integral part of the work.” 
In addition, many members of the 
Marshall faculty met with teacher 


groups scattered throughout the State 
to discuss teaching problems and pro- 
cedure 

Fairmont State College is expanding 
its services to the surrounding counties 
by including in its field service the or- 
ganization of county workshops and 


other In-service activities that are de 


sired. Other colleges in the State are 


conduc ting similar programs, 


It is felt that all of these programs, 
intended primarily for emergency 
teachers but serving regular teachers as 


well, will do much to improve the qual 


ity of teaching in West Virginia’s 


{ hool 





News About UNESCO 


UNESCO Summer Seminars 


Key educational leaders from the 4] 
member States of UNESCO will pa 
ticipate in three educational 
The first, 


cation, will be held in London: 


eminal 
on teacher edu- 


the cn 


this summer. 


ond. on childhood education. in Prague: 


and the third. “Teaching about the 
United Nations and it Specialized 
Agencies,” at Adelphi College, Garden 


New York. 


attend each 


City, near Lake yPucce 
Some 60 educators will 


A fourth 


seminar. 


eminal projected 

for 1948, in cooperation with the Pas 
American Union. The subject is: “du 
cational Problems in South America.” 
The seminars have a dual purpose 


To raise educational standards through 
the 


influential 


out world and to bring together 


persons in education and 
thereby to strengthen international u 

derstanding. They follov 
of UNESCO's first seminar, 
held in 1947 in France, The 


 Tecline AtIol 


the patter 
the one 
ubject for 

Interna 


that one was for 


tional Understanding.” 


UNESCO Fellowships 
UNESCO will award 45 “ 
tion” fellowships thi year. 


24 


Reconstruc 


They will 


tudents and research workers 


vO oO 
8 


in several war-devastated countries, 
namely, China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, 
and the Philippines. Hach fellowship 
will be 
expense 


UNESCO. 


Four additional fellowships will be 


of 6 months’ duration with all 


including travel, paid by 


awarded to two Chinese and two Indian 
candidates to tudy mathematical com 
puting machines in the United States or 
the United Kingdom. 

This total of 52 fellowships is in addi 
tion to 62 scholarships and study grant 
Member States and 


donated by inter 


national organizations. which have been 


allocated thi year. 


Study of Tensions 


A. Hadley Cantril, Princeton Uni 
recently began his work in Pari 
as director of the UNESCO project, 
the A ffect 


Understanding.” 


versily, 


“Enquiry into ‘Tensions 
International 
‘J hrough this study, UN ES 0 will pro 


of the distinctive character 


ny 
mote studie 


of various national cultures. The aim 


of the 


and respect of nation 


tudies is to stimulate sympathy 


for each other’s 


ideals and aspirations and the apprecig. 


tion of national problems. 


Grant for Educational 
Reconstruction 


The Australian Government has allo. 
cated 90,000 pounds (about 300,000) 
for educational work in at least eighs 

~ 
Southeast The funds 


are earmarked for scholarships and the 


Asian countries. 


purchase of educational supplies, 


UNESCO in the Schools 


Harlow Shapley, Harvard, was ruest 
of the UNESCO Council of the Boul- 
der (Colo.) Public Schools for a week 
recently. He discussed science and in- 
ternational problems in high school and 


college meetings during that period, 


The UNESCO Council at Boulder 
was started last year when several teach. 
ers brought the faculties of all the 


schools together to see what could he 


done. The faculty named a group dee. 
ignated as the UNESCO 
lead the The 


committees on curricula, community CO- 


Couneil to 


way. Council now has 
operation, finances, and other commit- 
tees, 


The 


appropriated 3.000 for the Couneil. 


SJoard of Education in Boulder 


Teachers raised an additional $2.000 for 
the Junior 
UNESCO councils have been organized 


in some of the 


first year’s operations. 


chools. In February, 
representatives of 25 civic groups met 
in the Boulder high school to plan for 
community-wide participation in. the 
UNESCO program, 

Ten 


the meetings of [ 


Boulder attended 
Mexico 


teachers, two 


from 
NESCO) in 
City; they included six 
students, 


persons 


high school and two house- 


wives. On their return from a 2-week’s 
trip, they reported to a faculty assem- 


The 


tudents talked before high school as- 


bly of the entire school system. 


sembhes of neighboring communities. 
School James H. 


elected by the Colorado 


Superintendent 
Buchanan wa 
Education A 
of 1-day workshops on UNESCO in 
other cities in the State. 

Details on these 
and plans projected for the future are 
described in the February 1948 bulletin 
of the Boulder public schools, 


ociation to direct a series 


and other activities 
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The Demonstration Service Bill 
Senate Bill 48. a bill to provide for 


demonstration of public library 


the 
service in areas without such service or 
with inadequate library facilities, was 
the 


ng the Second Session of the 


passed by unanimous consent of 
Senate dur 
Kightieth Congress (see Congressional 
Record, February 25,1948). The testi 
before the Senate Sub 
Education on May 16, 


publicat ion 


mony received 
committee on 
1947, Is a 


Hearing Bi POT i] Nisthe omamittes of the 


tilable in the 














Committe Ovi Lahow and Public W / 
fare P / nite ad States Ne Vale. Kighti AL 
Conagre Kirst Si ion.ons. 1S ( Wash 


ington, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1947 
favorable re 


The Senate Committee’s 


ommendation that this bill 


be passed thout amendment is con 
tained in Senate Report No, 580. 
Hearings on House Bill 2465 (with 
the same text) were held during the 
Special ~ ion of the Kightieth Con- 
gress, on December 9-10, 1947. The 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 


has reported HL. R. 
the full Committee. 
} of this bill authorizes States 
plans to the United States 


oner of Education in order to 


YAGD fa vorably to 


Section : 
to submit 
Comm 
funds made avail- 
of the bill. 

that these plans 


receive payment ol 
able fo} 


sect ani 7 


purpose 
provide 
may be of two kinds: (1) A basic plan 
requiring ~20,000 a year to be proy ided 
by the Federal Government, and (2) an 
the Federal 
t will match a sum provided 


expanded plan by which 
Governme! 
the State, ranging from 
The 


are to be available for 


annually by 


875,000, under 


~20,000 to sums 


each of the plan 


) years only. 

“States” as defined in the bill means 
the States of the United States, and 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The main objective of the Library 


tration Bill isto stimulate State 
in libraries, It 


Demor 
and local interest 
lo} 
by the State Library 


pro 
vide upervision of the program 
Agency, carrying 
out the demonstrations in a manner best 
suited to the needs of each State. The 
Appendix of the hearing before the 
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Senate Subcommittee on Education 
contains a summary of State plans to 
establish library demonstrations taking 
advantage of the bill when passed. 

In carrying out his duties under this 


Act. the | 


tion would be required to make annual 


, Commissioner of Educa- 


reports to the Congress and to prepare 
a final report for public distribution 
the 


outlining results of the demon 


stration. 


S. L. A. Convention 
The Washington, D. C., Chapter of 


Special Libraries Association is in 
charge of plans for the annual Con 
vention week in the National Capital, 
June 6 to 12, inclusive. The announced 
theme is “Future Indicative.” 

The Federal Library Institute, di 
Luther H. 


of Congress, will be open for all those 


rected by Evans, Librarian 
attending the Convention, June 7 and 8. 
The opening day’s program will be di- 
vided between the Library of Congress 
the Printing Office. 
On the concluding day the Institute will 
“The Federal 


“Down the Broad Avenues” 


and Government 


feature Document” and 
with pro 
grams arranged at Army Medical Li 
1.8. Department of Agriculture, 
J. S. De 


partment of Commerce, and the Federal 


brary, | 
the Smithsonian Institution, I 


Security Agency. 

“Information at Source” is the sub 
ject to be discussed at the special subject 
group programs, June 10, These meet 
ings are designed to effect the greatest 
possible opportunity for groups and 
Visiting subject specialists to question 
oflicials responsible for accumulating 
the mass of statistical data acquired 
through Federal questionnaires and re 
ports, and to investigate research origi 


Washington 
vately conducted or publicly supported. 


nating in whether pri- 


A. L. A. Conference 


The sixty-seventh annual conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held in Atlantic City from June 
lb to 19, The program will 
be built 


inclusive. 
around the Four Year Goals 








and the theme will concern “Libraries 
and Public Opinion.” 


Library School's Annual Institute 


In announcing that the theme of the 
thirteenth Annual Institute of the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (August 16-21) will 
be Education for Librarianship, Dean 
Bernard Berelson comments: 

“Recent years have witnessed an in- 
creasing interest in the problem of 
education for librarianship on the part 
of practitioners and educators alike. 
Several library schools are currently 
subjecting the content of their cur- 
ricula and their methods of instruction 
to searching examination, and a new 
pattern of library education is probably 
developing.” 

The Chicago Institute will deal with 
such topics as the place of professional 
education in the university, the rela- 
tionship between education for librar- 
ianship and education for other profes- 
sions, the preprofessional background 
of librarians, the content of basic li-- 
brary training and training in special 
fields, and the state of advanced train- 
ing and research in librarianship. 


Library Training Conference 


A regional conference on library 


training sponsored by the College and 
Public, and County 
of 
Southeastern Library Association 
Atlanta. Joint 


cussions of library school curricula by 


and 
the 


University, 
Regional Libraries Sections 
was 
recently held in dis- 
those who employ library personnel 
that 


were made possible by a grant from the 


and those who train personnel 


General Education Board through 
Kmory University, the educational host 
for the conference. Invitations were 


sent to municipal, county, regional, 
and college and university librarians 
from each State in the Southeast and 
from Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 

Nora E. Beust. Specialist for School 
and Children’s Libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education, was among consultants who 
Others 


represented the region’s library schools 


participated in the conference. 


and State library agencies and divisions 
of the American Library Association. 
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The Story Hour: A Significant Program of Children’s 
Departments in Public Libraries 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries 


HE STORY HOUR’ 


a significant program of children’s 


has long been 


departments in public libraries. It is 
natural that this activity has developed 
in libraries as the children’s rooms are 
an ideal setting for the story hour. 
They are stocked with a variety of read 
ing suited to the abilities and interests 
of children of all ages and are housed 
in pleasant quarters that are decorated 
and furnished for children’s enjoyment. 

These rooms are open to the boys and 
girls after school hours, on Saturday, 


and during vacations for reading, 


browsing, and other activities related 


to pleasure with books. The work of 
1S in charge 


training ha 


the children’s department 
of a librarian whose basic 
stressed the importance of introducing 
boys and girls to the best of the litera 
ture of childhood. 
The objectives of the story hour may 
be briefly stated as: to acquaint children 
with the best stories in the field of chil 
dren’s literature (folk and fairy tale 
stories) and to the 


modern give 


and 
children opportunity of listening to 
well-told stories. 

The Children’s Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Libra: 


philosophy of the 


expresses its 


tory hour as, ” 


yroup and 


that pleasant time when the 
herself (the storyteller) are in absolute 


accord and sharing with great zest—an 
adventure.” 

The story-hour program 1n the Jj 
brary usually begins in the fall, soon 
after the opening of school, and con 
tinues until spring. In The New York 
Public Library the “season” begins with 


the high festival of Halloween. The 
old Dutch the Harlem 
Branch Library “rings in the witches” 


schoo! bell at 


with all their fascinatingly scary para 


phernalia, the fires burn low on the 





hearths of the Reading Rooms, and 
a | he 30V W ho Drew Cats” and “ ne 
1 Material for this article was furnished 
children’s departments in the publ braries « } 
following cities: Baltimore, Charleston, 8S. C., Cl 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Detr Indianapol 
Long Beach, Calif., Los Angele Minneapolis, New 
York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Seattle, Tacoma, Wash 


and Washington, D. C 


Hobyahs” and “Baba Yaga” stories are 
told to the boys and girls all over the 
horoughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, and 


Richmond. 


In New York Public Library System 
Stories are told weekly in all of the 
, after Halloween, and monthly 
in the sub-branches of the New York 
Public Library System. Story hours 
last from 45 to 60 minutes and are held 


branches 


in some quiet room in the library set 
that The children 


go to the room in procession. They are 


aside fol purpose. 
greeted by the storyteller who has the 
books from which she wiil tell the stories 
a bowl of flowers and 
This is 


blown out at the end of the story hour 


on a table with 
the story-hour wishing candle. 
with a wish going into the candle flame 
from each child. 

There are no interruptions during a 
story hour, no staged participation, no 
questioning and quizzing afterwards by 


the teller to discover reactions. 


Children often tell voluntarily what a 


story 


tory has meant to them, and frequently 


Young book-borrowers at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


a remark made weeks or months after 
a story hour reveals what the child took 
from the story told. A story may, at 
the moment of telling, have no meaning 
for a child; but a time may come when 
an experience will give it meaning for 
him, and he will draw it from his syb-. 
fulfill its cultural. 
spiritual, or humorous role. 


consciousness to 


The story-hour season closes with the 
celebration of Marie Shedlock’s birth- 
day in May. It was her telling of fairy 
tales of Hans Andersen that inspired 
Anne Carroll Moore, then superintend- 
ent of work with children in the New 
York Public Library, to conceive the 
idea that storytelling is a legitimate and 
necessary part of library work with 
children. 

The regular story hours are for chil- 
dren from approximately the third to 
the sixth grade. Folk and fairy lore 
are the backbone of these story hours, 
The only mediums used at any of the 
library story hours consist simply of 
books and storytellers. The stories told 
are selected from approved books in 
their reading room collections. Imagi- 
native stories are told in the words of 


The the folk 


preserved in telling. 


the author. essence of 


tales is their 
Stories are told simply, with due regard 
for authenticity. ‘They are told because 
wants to share 


a children’s librarian 





Courtesy Carnegie Magazine. 
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jem with her boys and girls. The su 


ervisor of sto ytelling Says, “That lik- 


at and the desire to share it is the 
ing ~ofold secret of a successful story 
hen our.” 

for 

ub. | Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
ral. Story hours are also a regular activity 

f the children’ department in the 

the “wrnegie Library of Pittsburgh. It is 
rth rough this means that the literature 











Story hour at the Tacoma, Washington, Public Library. 








of the world introduced. For the 
first Lime the child Miay hear of the 
wondrou idventures of Ulysses, the 


ring of Thor’s hammer, the bravery of 


Beowulf. the friendship of Roland 
and Olive He hears the tales that 
circled the world before man could 


write, the stories so old that no on knows 
they ive: ( inderella, Sleeping Beauty, 
Jack the Giant Killer. Newer innova 
tions areti ed from time to time, puppet 
shows, pictures, plays, each successful 
in itself, but never taking the place in 


the child’ 
Alway 5 


after some other form of entertainment, 


heart of the story that is told, 


there is someone to remark, 


“Now. plea e tel] usa story.” 


In Cleveland Branches 

In the branch libraries of the Cleve 
land Public 
held once 


Library, story hours are 


a week from fall until spring 
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for younger children, and for a shorter 
period another story hour is conducted 
Myths and 


folk tales which have been told since 


for older boys and girls. 


primitive times, along with some stories 


of more recent origin, are told to the 


group. <A 


younger 


always maintained in the selection of 


these stories by the children’s librarians 
The older children are told idealistic 


heroic literature, such the Kir 


as 





Courtesy Public Library. 


Arthur legends, the Volsunga Saga, the 
stories from the Per- 
Robin 
Hood, and heroic tales such as that of 
Ulysses. 

Show methods are avoided and care 


The story- 


Cuchulain 


Sava, 


sian heroes, the adventures of 


ful preparation is stressed. 
teller brings to the listeners an inter- 
pretation which grows from a sympa- 
thetic understanding and background 
of literary appreciation. 

A number of that 
they, too, are continuing their programs 


of telling the best versions of old folk 


libraries report 


tales and carefully selected modern 
stories, In Cleveland the story hour 
was curtailed along with many other 


When 


the stories were resumed, hundreds of 


activities during the war years. 


children stood patiently in line await- 
ing their turn to go into the story-hour 


rooms. 


high standard is 


‘ia 
If 





In Other Cities 


Staff and housing shortages requir- 
ing adjustment of programs still exist 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have worked out innovations. In Min- 
neapolis the staff of the central chil- 
dren’s room, which has no easily ac- 


in libraries. 


cessible place for stories, cooperates in 
the Saturday morning program of the 
Science Museum Society throughout 
the winter months. The program in- 
cludes films on some aspect of natural 
science, a story, and a treasure hunt. 
The attendance sometimes reaches 400 
children, but carefully selected, well- 
told stories hold their interest. In other 
parts of the library, stories are often 
read, rather than told, due to the short- 
ages of staff members, because it is, of 
course, better to have a story well read 
than poorly prepared and badly told. 
St. Paul is using book-browsing hours 
both the the 


A series of these programs 


at main library and 
branches. 
is held three or four times a year for the 
period of a week. Minnesota authors 
are featured. The young people meet 
them and hear them talk or tell stories. 
Junior books of authors and the works 
of illustrators are featured as well as 
folk tales. 
range in age from the third grade 


The chil- 


dren’s department turned over the space 


The book-browsing groups 


through junior high school. 


formerly used as a story-hour room and 
auditorium to the development of work 
with adolescents, because the library 
staff felt the importance of providing 
this service, and it was impossible to 
carry on story hours regularly because 
of staff shortages. 

The preschool story hours are a com- 
paratively recent in li- 
braries and are still thought of as ex- 


development 


perimental in some instances. The staff 
of the Long Beach (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary believe that the discussion groups 
carried on with parents at the time of 
the preschool story are as important as 
the little children. Books 


on child care, books of general interest, 


work with 


and children’s stressed. 
Pittsburgh began its preschool story 
hour in 1947. Mothers bring their chil- 
dren. (ages 3-5) for a half-hour story 
hour every other Wednesday. While 
the children are enjoying their own 
stories, the mothers in an adjoining room 


reading are 


are having a program planned and exe- 
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pete seinen 


cuted by the librarians from the adult 
department. 

Tacoma, Washington, resumed its 
story program in 1947 with the pre 
school age group, as it was felt that 
there was an immediate need to interest 
adults in the library and its use. The 
small children are in many cases accom 
panied by their parents. Stories for 
the picture book hours also require less 
preparation in the matter of learning 
than stories for older children, and 
with an staff any 


consuming efforts were avoided. 


insufficient time 

Detroit began preschool story hours 
approximately 15 years ago. The form 
it takes depends upon the experience, 
personality, and philosophy of the in 
dividual who conducts it. Chicago. 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, and Washington, D. C.. are 
also including some separate programs 
for young children. 

Indianapolis has a radio library story 
hour once a week over a local station. 
This is given on Thursday afternoons 
from 1:30 to 1:45, and is part of the 
Indianapolis Public School Radio Pro 
The children listen in the class 
room during school time. The radio 


gram. 


story hour has been carried on since 
1936. 
children. 


The estimated audience is 7.000 


An effective radio story hour is one 
activity in the cooperative program 
with the Public 
and the Carnegie Library of Pitts 


Soard of Edueation 


burgh. Two mornings a week their 
storyteller goes to a school classroom to 
make a wire recording of the story that 
is to be broadcast later in the day to 
ach school in the city. The school 
children have a chance to see the broad 
cast made and to participate with songs 
and verses. In this manner each child 
in the primary grades throughout the 
city has an opportunity to hear and see 
a library storyteller. In all cases the 
children’s librarian at the local branch 
accompanies the storyteller so that the 
children link “their” library to the 
‘radio storyteller. Most of the paro 
chial-school pupils, as well as many in 
the county schools, also listen to the 
broadcasts. 

Minneapolis, 
also use the radio. 

The puppet show is another medium 
that children enjoy. Denver, St. Paul, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Washington, 


Tacoma. and Seattle 
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D. C., tell of effective “shows.” Records 
are used to supplement the story in 
Seattle, Chicago, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Washington, D. C., Long Beach, 
and Los Angeles. Slides, motion pic- 
tures, and children’s own dramatiza- 
tions are used in Chicago, though the 
motion picture programs based on pop- 
ular children’s books at the main library 
children’s room have been temporarily 
discontinued due to lack of facilities. 
Slides were also listed as being used in 
Minneapolis. A magie show and at 
times children dressed in native costume 
of countries when the stories have a 
foreign setting give children an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the story hour in 
Seattle. Dramatization and magic 
shows are also used at times in Los 
Angeles. 

Many of the libraries cooperate with 
the recreational departments in con- 
ducting summer story hours or reading 
groups on the playgrounds. Stories are 
also told to such groups as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and church summer schools, 
In all the libraries the close cooperation 
between public library and school li- 
brary indicates the importance that 
teachers place on the contribution which 
children’s librarians are making to boys 
and girls in their appreciation of litera- 


ture 





AASA 
SUPERINTENDENT Willard E. 


Goslin, of the Minneapolis schools, is 
the newly elected president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators for the current year. He 
Herold C. 
Hunt, of the Chicago schools, who had 
been AASA president for the past year 
and who presided over the Atlantic 


succeeds Superintendent 


City Convention in February. 
Resolutions adopted by the AASA 
concerning the 


included statements 


following: Preservation of democracy 
through education; national security; 
United Nations; 


among 


world understanding; 
UNESCO; 


education in occupied coun- 


teacher exchange 
nations; 
tries; atomic energy; conservation of 
natural resources; teachers’ salaries; 
teacher preparation; cooperative plan- 
ning by administrators and teachers; 
boards of education: continuity of the 
educational program; radio in educa- 


tion; reorganizat ion of school districts: 

. . . es, 
school housing; public funds for public 
schools; federal aid without federg| 


control; national board of education. 
platform of AASA. A tribute to the 
late Sherwood Dodge Shankland, ex. 
ecutive secretary emeritus of the Aggpo. 
ciation, was made a part of the resoly. 
tions. 

Reports of the Convention are avail- 
able from the National Education As. 
sociation headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW... Washington 6. D. C. 





——_——__ 


Education Week Theme Set 


Stre ngthe ning the 
of Freedom has been chosen as the 
theme for the 1948 celebration of 
Education Week, No- 
Topics 


Fou ndations 


American 
vember 7 to 13, inclusive. 
for each day in the week, beginning 
with Sunday, November 7, are: 
Learning To Live Together ; Im- 
proving the Educational Program; 
Qualified 
Providing Adequate 
Safeguarding Our America; Pro- 
moting Health and Safety; De- 
veloping Worthy Family Life. 
Education Week is 
sponsored by: National Education 
Association, United States Office 
of Education, American Legion, 
National 


Parents and Teachers. 


Securing Teachers; 


Finance; 


American 


and the Congress of 











What Are National Agencies 
Doing for Children ? 


This is the title of a circular recently 
prepared by the Association for Child- 
hood Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education. It summarizes reports by 
26 national organizations on their cur- 
rent organization and programs—their 
yearbooks, journals, and other publica- 
tions; their research activities; confer- 
ences, workshops, and field services; and 
teaching aids they provide for school 
use. It also states some problems the 
representatives of these organizations 
listed as important in improving the 
education and welfare of children. 

The circular is available for 25 cents 
a copy from the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Asso. The following infor mation is pre- 
‘Soly. wnte d to ScHOOL LIFE 7% aders by Harry 
0. Eckhof, lieutenant colonel. GSC, 
avail. Frecutive Ofticer. Education Branch, 
Me froop Information and Education 
Division, Spe jal Staff, United States 
Army. 
at HR‘ JUGH the facilities of the A rm 
Education Program, Army and Air 
thle Force officers and enlisted men may 
‘he | further their education by attending 








dur nea 


— 


| 
| olleges their off-duty time. 
| Although this phase of the Army Edu- 


| inearby civilian accredited schools and 
| 
instituted little 


leation Program was 


more than a year ago, over 5,000 mem- 
| bers of the Army and Air Force have 
| already enrolled in schools and colleges 
| |in various parts of the United States. 

The Army Education Branch of the 
Troop Information and Education 
Division, Department of the Army 
Special Staff, provides 75 percent of 
the tuition costs per course per semes- 
ter for courses taken by military per- 
sonnel at 
during their off-duty time. 


a nearby school or college 
The maxi- 
payable per course per 
Students pay 25 
percent of the cost of tuition, plus cost 
of 


ic may be charged, to insure good 


mum amount 


semester is $25.00. 





books and any matriculation fee 


faith on their part. 
More than 220,000 Army and Air 
Force personnel are currently partici- 


| pating in some phase of the Army Edu- 


cation Program in various parts of the 
world. 
A second educational opportunity 


provided by the Army Education Pro- 
gram is the opportunity for study in 
classes organized by commanding offi- 
cers at local posts, camps, and stations 
in the United States and 
There are in operation some 1,100 Army 
Education Centers, of which over 800 
are overseas. Enrollment in this phase 
of the Army Education Program is 
more than 60,000. 
most part conducted on off-duty time. 
Duty-time classes are authorized in cer- 


overseas. 


Classes are for the 


tain instances for subjects deemed nec- 


Vumber 8 
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Service Personnel May Attend Civilian 
Schools and Colleges 


essary for the accomplishment of the 
Examples of such subjects 
for 


mission. 
are: Clerical 
training typists and clerks in the Army; 


subjects necessary 
language of the country in which a sol- 
dier may be stationed; and literacy 
training for illiterates. 

A third educational opportunity is 
for self-study. Approximately 400 cor- 
respondence and self-teaching courses 
in elementary, high school, vocational, 
technical, and college fields are avail- 
able to servicemen through the United 
States Armed Institute. Ar- 
rangements are also in effect whereby 


Forces 


servicemen may take correspondence 
courses with any of 59 American civil- 
ian colleges currently cooperating with 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute through a contractual agreement. 


These colleges make approximately 
6,000 additional courses available to 


members of the armed forces. More 
than 145,000 Army and Air Force per- 
sonnel are presently taking advantage 
of this opportunity for self-study. 

The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, which has headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is considered the 
core of the Army Education Program. 

The services of the Institute are uti- 
lized jointly by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
Similar services are provided overseas 
by branches of the Institute. Branches 
are currently in operation in Alaska, 
Antilles, Hawaii, Germany, Panama 
Canal Zone, Japan, Philippines, and 
Guam. 

The Army Education Program does 
not give academic credit for courses 
completed, nor does it suggest to civi- 
lian schools how much credit to grant 
individuals for educational attainment 
in the service. However, through the 
efforts and cooperation of the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of the American 
Council on Education, high schools, 
colleges, and State departments of edu- 
cation of the 48 States of the United 
States are most cooperative in granting 
academic credit individuals 
educational attainments accomplished 


to ‘or 














KINDERGARTEN OF THE AIR 


“To give children in isolated rural 
areas, who are too young or too far from 
a school or kindergarten, creative stim- 
ulus which will help them to develop 
constructive play, observation and self 
help 

“To serve as a pattern and guide for 
mothers in playing with and teaching 
their own children—” 

These are the expressed aims of 
Canadians who have been sponsoring 
of the over a 
Toronto network. This is a new pro- 
gram for Canada; in fact it is claimed 
to be the second one of its particular 


a Kindergarten Air 


kind in the world. The first one was 
a byproduct of the war and originated 
in Perth, West Australia, according to 
a report from that part of the world. 

The Junior League of Toronto had 

some money earmarked for a “kinder- 

session” committee 
learned about the Australian program. 
The League and the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School, together with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
saw a way to achieve a new goal. So, 
on September 22, Kindergarten of the 
Air, a joint project of these organiza- 
tions, to be heard 5 days a week, was 
Content of the program 
includes: An introductory theme; hy- 
giene or health habit (cleaning teeth, 
etc.) ; (stretching, etc.) ; 
language exercises (use of vowels, etc.) ; 
songs, story handwork; or suggestions 
for an outdoor activity. This outline 
was elastic and music and folklore be- 
came an integral part of each broadcast. 

During broadcasts parents are asked 
to clear a space at home for the child 
in front of the radio so that there is 
room to march, dance, and play; also to 
provide a workbox containing blunt 
scissors, paper, crayons, saucepan, etc. 

“Crowning glory for all those who 
conceived the idea of Kindergarten of 
the Air and brought it to a successful 
production is a resolution passed by the 
Toronto Board of Education,” says a 
childhood education specialist. 

The broadcasts, begun in November, 
continue with funds from the Junior 
League for a period of 30 weeks. “A 
democracy can have what it wants if its 
people are willing to work for it and 


garten when its 


announced. 


exercises 


willing to work together,” states a re- 


through the Army Education Program. | port of an observer. 

















NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Charter of United Nations 


Guide to the United Nations Charter. 
Prepared and published by Department 
of Public Information, United Nations. 
New York, 1947. Illus. 50 cents. 
(Order from: International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 


53 p- 


Part I describes the steps to the Charter 
and Part II explains the Charter. 


Education and Community Living 


The School and Rural Community 
Living in the South. Report of the Ed 
ucation Committee, Second Southern 
Rural Life Conference. Nashville, 
Tenn., The Southern Rural Life Coun- 
cil, George Peabody College for Teach 
ers, 1947. 41 p. 

The Southern Rural Life Council is an or 
ganization representing various groups and in 
terests concerned with the of 
rural community living. In the 
Committee on Education aimed at discovering 


improvement 
this study, 
some of the activities used successfully by 
schools to improve community living, the pos- 
sible contributions leadership could make, and 
the barriers leadership is experiencing. It 
suggests procedures for constructive programs 
which should be helpful to communities and 


organizations. 


Equalizing Opportunities 

Equalizing Educational Opportuni 
ties Beyond the Se conaary School. By 
Ordway Tead. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 53 p. (The 
Inglis Lecture, 1947) $1. 

Reviews the present inequalities of educa 
tional opportunities and outlines proposals for 
an equalizing that the 
time is ripe for a national educational policy 
in which the aspect of higher education would 
necessarily take its important place. 


program. Suggests 


General Education 
Cooperation in General Education. 
A Final Report of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
240 p. $3 
Reports the 5-year program of more than 
a score of colleges which combined to study 
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BN 


aims, structure, and content of an ideal 2-year 


curriculum, 
in the humanities, the social studies, student 
personnel work, and in the sciences. Consid- 
ers the questions involved from both a philo- 
sophical and a practical viewpoint. 


Improving Instruction 
Better 7 aching Through the Use of 
Materials. A Report on an 
Kighteen-Month Study in English, Sci- 
ence, and Social Studies Classes by the 


Current 


California Council on Improvement of 
Instruction, January 1946 to June 1947, 
Prepared by Lucien Kinney and Reg- 
inald Bell. Sacramento, State of Cal- 
ifornia Department of Education, 1947. 
24 p. 

Describes an experimental study made by 
a group of teachers of English, science, and 
the social studies to determine which of the 
of 
used in the classroom and to develop new 


variety current materials could best be 


teaching techniques to make the most of these 


tools, 


hew 


Intercultural Understanding 


Aids in the Teaching of Intercultural 
A Selected List of 
Films, Film-Strips, Recordings and Ra- 
dio Scripts, Compiled by Joseph P. 
Maguire. Hartford, Connecticut Inter- 
Racial Commission, 1946. 51 p. 


Presents a selected, annotated list of visual 


Unde rstandina. 


aids, recordings, and radio scripts, compiled 
as a help to schools, colleges, social workers, 
parent-teacher associations, and others inter 
ested in bettering relations between groups 

racial, national, and religious. Each item is 
marked to suggest the age groups for which it 
is most suitable. 


Professional Ethics 
1947 Re port of the Profe ssional Ethics 
Committee of the National Education 
Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, Head- 
quarters Office, 1947. 64 p. Single copy 
free upon request. 


d { ssociation. 


Summarizes the activities of the committee 
during 1946-47 and presents 26 codes which 
will be of value to students and leaders in- 
terested in developing a more perfect code for 
the profession as a whole or for specific groups 
on strikes and ethies 
released to the press October 19, 1946, and a 


Includes the statement 


selected bibliography of articles on profes- 


sional ethics published during the year 1946 


47 


Summarizes the major projects 


Lay Participation 


Laymen Hi lp Plan the Curriculum 
By Helen F. Storen. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Rg. 
ucation Association, 1947. 75 p. gy 
single copy. 

Discusses the place of lay participation jp 
planning the school program. Describes Some 
instances of cooperative planning that have 
been tried in schools and communities whig, 
may serve as a guide to communities consiq. 
ering such a 


program. Cites problems jp. 


volved and suggests solutions. 
Preventing Vandalism 


The Probl AL of Vandalism. Balti- 
more, Md., Department of Education, 
1947. 16p. Lllus. 


Presents the problem of defacement or de. 


struction of property and equipment, both 


public and private. Outlines a cooperative 
plan of action for pupils, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators and suggests how home, school, 
and community can help solve this problem of 


vandalism. 


School Libraries 


The Library in the School. Fourth 
Edition Completely Revised and Re- 
written, by Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1947, 
405 p. Illus. 


Prepared as a basic text in school] library 


4. 


work; deals with principles, attitudes, insti- 
tutions, administrative and financial back- 
grounds, and fundamentals of method. 
School Plant 
Good House hee é ping in Schools. Los 


Los 
5] p- 


Angeles, Calif., 
Schools, 1947. 
tion No. 433) 


Angeles City 
(School Publica- 


Intended to give teachers, principals, and 
improving the 

Includes spe- 
plans for arranging 
check sheet for 


supervisors practical help in 
appearance of the school plant. 
cific 


suggestions, floor 


classroom furniture, and a 


principal and teacher. 


School Support 


Winning School Support at the Polls. 
Washington, D. C., Educational Re- 
search Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1947. 43 p. (Educational 
Research Service Circular No. 7, 1947.) 
$1 single copy. 


Offers practical suggestions from successful 
campaigns for school bonds and special tax 
levies. Based on descriptions of actual pro- 


cedures contributed by superintendents and 


other local schoo! officials. 
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U. S. Government Films 
lum, U. S. Government Films for School 
ton, gnd Industry. New York, Castle Films 
hand | (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 1947. 37 p. 
l Ed. | (1947 catalog.) 
>] Lists more than a thousand visual aids for 
ghools and industries, sound motion pictures, 
ion in and filmstrips, both silent and sound, produced 
b Son py seven different agencies of the U. 8S. Gov- 
Some A 
haye | ernment. They may be purchased from local 
which yisual aid dealers or directly from Castle 
onsig. | Films under 1 S. Government contract 
1S in. awarded annually on a competitive bid basis 
by Procurement Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment. The films may also be rented through 
many local educational film libraries. 
— 
alti. RECENT THESES 
ition ’ y ° ° 
’ A Study of the Cultural Material in 
First Year Latin Textbooks Used in 
or de Seconda? y Schools. 3y Lillian Corri- 
bot} ; . a . T r . 
ative eee Doctor’s, 1946. New York Uni- 
ative P 3 
d aq. | versity. 191 p. ms. 
*hool, Describes the historical background of the 
‘mof | problem and discusses procedures and tech- 
niques used in assembling and organizing data 
and selecting criteria. Presents analyses by 
individual tables for each book and summary 
tables for all books. 
rth 2 — a 
R A Study of the Extent to Which T eat- 
i books Teaching English to Foreiqn- 
20, z F - Z Le 
\47 Born Hispanic Adults “n Ne wD } ork 
'F ‘a ' , . 
( wy Hi lp T he m ¢ ompre he nd the Daily 
English Ne wspaper They Read. By 
ary = . y * > - 
_ William Wachs. Doctor’s, 1946. New 
Stl- , . 
cg. | York University. 304 p. ms. 
Analyzes the vocabulary of certain types of 
articles in several editions of the Daily News, 
the newspaper read by the largest number of 
Spanish-Americans in New York City. Indi- 
OS cates the grammatical constructions with 
ty which these readers have the most trouble. 
9. Reviews 10 textbooks used in teaching English 

language to Hispanic adults. Indicates sub- 

















jects that should be stressed in their in- 


struction 


A Study To Determine Content Ap- 


prop cate Foy In lusion an a2 Rural 
School Manaa ment T athook. By 
Ernest Hilton. Doctor’s, 1946. New 


York University. 2 vols. 


for use in a 


rural school management course, and dealing 


Presents a textbook written 


with problems of rural society which influence, 


and are related to, problems of rural schools. 
Texthook Administration. By Har- 
old A. Haynes. Doctor’s, 1946. New 
York University. 312 p. ms. 
Attempts to establish a set of principles es- 
sential to the administration of free text- 


books in city school systems ; to set up a list of 
sound practices in terms of these principles. 
Submits a plan for the administration of free 


textbooks in a large city school system. 
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Training Welders for National De- 
fense. By James A. Waln. Master’s, 
1942. Pennsylvania State College. 137 
p- ms. 

Examines the philosophies and practices in 
the schools which operated courses in weld- 
ing under the auspices of the Defense Training 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

Transcription Units of Instruction 
for Colleges Based Upon Actual Busi- 
By Mildred H. 


University of 


ness Corre spondence. 
Tuttle. Master’s, 1945. 
Cincinnati. 219 p. ms. 

Presents units containing informative ma- 
terial on one or more of the activities which 
make up the transcription process. 

What Postwar Changes in Business 
Education are Planned by the Public 
High Schools of the State of Washing- 


ton? By Donald B. Roberts. Mas- 
ter’s, 1946. Armstrong College. 111 
p. ms. 


Describes the development of a question- 
naire on postwar plans for business educa- 
tion which was mailed to 137 junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges. Finds that 
many schools have made no special postwar 
plans. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. (For regarding 
the courses listed, write to the source in- 
dicated. ) 


information 


Amarillo, Tex. Amarillo Public 
Schools. Fine Arts. A Tentative 
Course of Study for the Junior High 
School Grade Ss 7 and &. 1946, 
(Curriculum Bulletin 


50 p. 
processed. No. 
250.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
tion. Personal Regimen 
Study for Cleveland 
Schools, Revised, 


125 p. processed. 


Board of Educa- 
of 
High 
1945. 


Course 
Senior 
ors g§ 4 

194 / 4. 


Pub- 


Rape rimental Units on 


East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 
lic Schools. 
Western Pacific Area for Grades 1 to 6. 


East Greenwich, R. I., 1945. 68 p. 
processed, 
Florida. State Department of Edu- 


cation. A Brief Guide to Teaching 
Spanish in the Secondary Schools. Tal- 
lahassee, 1946. 120 p. (Bulletin No. 


52. ) 


Ithaca, N. Y. Public Schools. 
Course of Study in Arithmetie—Kin- 
dergarten—Grade 6. Ithaca, N. Y., 


1945. 104 p. mimeo. 


Kansas. State Policy Committee on 
Health Education. Health Education 
in E'lementary and Secondary Schools. 
Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1945. 81 p. 

Michigan. 
Instruction. 
Together. 


Department of Public 
Planning and Working 
A Guide to Curriculum De- 


velopment in Michigan Secondary 
Schools. Lansing, 1945. 191 p. Bul- 
letin No. 337) 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Public 


Schools. Guidebook for Common Prac- 
tices in All School Work. Minneapolis, 
1945. 89 p. 





Voice of Democracy 


Contest Announced 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION announces the second an- 
nual Voice of De mocracy contest 
for high school students through- 
out the Nation. With the same 
theme as for 1947-48, “I Speak for 
Democracy,” the contest for 1948— 
19 will reach a climax during Na- 
tional Radio Week, November 14— 
It is planned that local win- 
ners will be chosen during that 


2) 


week. 

By means of transcriptions, the 
local winners will later compete 
successively in State contests and 
in the national contest. Four re- 
gional winners in the national con- 
test will receive $500 college schol- 
arships and other awards, as well 
as a trip to Washington. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, 
National of Broad- 
casters, and by local chapters of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is endorsed by the 
Office of Education. 

The four 1947-48 
were presented their awards by 
Attorney General Tom Clark and 
the President and various 
Congressional and Government 
leaders during their visit to Wash- 
ington early this year. About 
20,000 students in 500 communities 
This 
year the sponsoring groups plan 
contestants from many 


Association 


winners of 


met 


competed in the contest. 


have 
more cities. 


to 
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U.S. Government ear 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 














Education. 


Higher 
Badger. 
Washington, U. S. 


Government Print 
1947. (Educational Di 


ing Office, 


rectory, 1947-48, Part 3) 30 cents. 
Lists names of institutions with location 
accreditation, control, student body, and 


names of the following officers: 


chancellor ; chief business officer; ad 


dean: 


missions officer, registrar, or recorder; 
brarian; chief personnel officer, dean of 
women, or dean of men; dean or director of 


eollege: dean of 


vr of the sur 


each professional school or 
the graduate school ; 
mer session. 


and directs 


Public Library Statistics, 1944—45. 
By Willard O. Mishoff and Emery 
M. Foster. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1947. (Bulletin 1947, No. 


12) 

Statistics of public libraries have been co 
lected and published by the U. 8. Office of 
Education periodically 1870. Its 
comprehensive collection of data from public 
libraries in the 
made in 1938-39. 
194445 is the 
signed to set forth at 


‘A cents. 


58 p. 


first 


since 
United States, however, was 
The present 


second it the 


compilation for 
new series de 
regular intervals the 


throughout the 





status of publie library service 
Nation. 
U. S. Office of Education—Part Two 


of Annual Report of the Federal Se- 
eurity Agency for the Fiscal Year 


1947. 


Washington, U. 
ing Office, 1948. p. 


S. Government 


) | ind 


Print 


169 20 cents 





By Henry G. 


President or 


« 4 
"ys 
yee 


a 


ih 2 


Describes activities of the 


Education in the following fields, for the fiscal 


year 1947: Elementary education, secondary 
education, vocational education, higher edu- 
cation, veterans’ educational facilities pro 
gram, central services, international educa- 
tional relations, auxiliary services, school ad- 


ministration, and surplus property utilization. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A Handbook for Better Feeding of 
Livestock. Prepared by Paul E. 
Howe, Harold M. Harshaw, and T. E. 
Woodward, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Print 
(Miscellaneous 

10 cents. 


Washington, U. S. Government 
ing Office, 1947. 71 p. 
Circular 12, revised) 
Covers the 
livestock 
tions of the 


different 


practical feed- 
descrip- 


principles of the 


and includes brief 


proper feeding practices for 
kinds of livestock. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Paris Peace Conference, 1946—Se- 
lected Documents. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947 1442 p. (Publication 2868; 


Conference Series 105.) 6. 


A selection of the documents setting forth 
the deliberations and recommendations of 
the Pat Conference (July 29-October 15) 
ittended by representatives of the five major 


Allied Powers—the United States, the United 
Socialist Re- 
and China—and of all other 
United Nations had 


with substantial military 


Kingdom the Union of Soviet 
France, 


of the 


publics 
membe! which 
active] vaged war 


force against European enemy states. 


The Program of the Interdepartmental 


Committee on Scientific and Cul- 


tural Cooperation. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
Office, 1947. 41 p. (Publication 


QO : American af) 20 


ing 
Inter Series 
cents. 

Department of State 
September 28, October 12, Oc- 
and November 16, 1947. 


Reprinted from the 
Bulletin of 
tober 19. October 26, 


FFICE: 1948 


U. 8S. Office of 


Assembly of Li 
Americas and on the 
Franklin. 


Contains an article on the 
brarians of the 


Biblioteca Benj 


ohe 


amin 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Guide to United States Governmen 
Compiled by the 
Division. 


Motion Pictures. 
Motion Picture 


Washington, U. S. Government Print. 


ing Office, 1947. 104 p. 40 cents, 
Vol. I, No. 1, June 1947 is the only iggye 


available. This annotated list of all Goyerp. 
ment films available for public use is arranged 
pro- 
each Govern. 


according to subjects. Directions are 


vided for ordering films from 


ment agency. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1946, 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 440 p. $2.25. 

The General Appendix, p. 137-440, containg 
copies of lectures and addresses, such ag 
“Atomic Energy as a Human Asset” by Arthur 
II. Compton; “Anthropology and the Melting 
Pot” by T. D. Stewart; “National Responsi- 
bility for Research” by J. E. Graf; and “To- 


a New 
Hawkins. 


ward Generation of 


L. A. 


Scientists” by 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCU MENTS 


Home Builders or Home Owners. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Free. 
A leaflet containing an annotated list of 


19 selected U. S. Government publications con- 


‘erning the building, care, and maintenance 
of homes and grounds. Included are refer- 


ences to pamphlets on planning, construction, 


remodeling, landscaping, ete 


List of Posters and Charts. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 11 p. Free. 

Price list of items sold by Superintendent 
of Documents. Arranged by subjects, such as 
industrial safety, mosquitoes, nutrition, and 
soya flour. 

Plants. Price List 44, 41st Edition. 


Washington, U Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 22 p. 


S. Government 
ree. 


This price list shows by subjects the avail- 
ability of the stock at the U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office of Department of Agriculture 
leaflets, 
vegetables, 


and cireulars on numerous 
rag- 


bulletins, 
fruits, 
weed, 


and flowers—radishes, 


raspberries, etc. 
SCHOOL 


LIFE, May 1948 








